‘The foundation of every State ts the education of its youth.''—Dionystus. 
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An Interesting Budget from St. Louis 


RESIDENCES DESIGNED BY MR. THOMAS S. MARR, THE WELL-KNOWN DEAF ARCHITECT OF NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


R. THOMAS S. MARR is easily one of 
the leading architects of Nashville. 
Quite a number of handsome and pa- 

latial buildings in the beautiful capital of Ten- 
nessee have been erected in accordance with 
his plans and specifications and under his 
supervision. It was my good fortune to spend 
a while with Mr. Marr last summer and to- 
gether in his auto we visited several of his 
buildings in process of construction and 
passed others already completed, everyone 
of which is an ornament to the city. Mr. 
Marr is -a graduate of the State School at 
Knoxville and of Gallaudet College at Wash- 
ington. He early manifested a decided liking 
for architecture. When a little boy, a phreno- 
logist visited his father’s house and examined 
the heads of the children. The opinion of 
this expert on “bumpology” was that young 
Thomas had a head built according to the 
plans and specification of the making of a 
successful architect and an architect he even- 
tually became. After working as an under- 
study in an architect's office for a while Mr. 
Marr took a course at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology at Boston and later set up 
in business for himself in his home city. He 
met with reasonable success from the start 
and his business has since been growing 
steadily. While he takes orders for all kinds 
of architectural work his specialty is the de- 
signing of fine residences. His best advertis- 
ment is his finished work, which is constantly 
bringing him new business without the ne- 
cessity of having to compete for it. By the 
use of a peculiar contrivance of his own in- 
vention, Mr. Marr is enabled to hear so well 
that he can answer the telephone and tran- 
sact business affairs without the necessity of 
having to write or to be written to. Most 
of those with whom he has business dealings 
do not even suspect that his hearing is not al- 
together normal. Mr. Marr has his office in 
the Chamber of Commerce building where he 
also publishes Home Building—a high class 
monthly journal of interest’ to architects, 


builders and dealers in building material. 
Mr. Marr is also a member of the Nash- 
ville Board of Trade and in other ways pro- 
minently identified with the progressive busi- 
ness interests of his home city. In a talk 
with Mr. Marr, he expressed surprise that 
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so few deaf men venture to engage in busi- 
ness and that so many seemed content to 
continue in some subordinate capacity 
throughout the years of their physical useful- 
ness. He said that while hearing men 
might hesitate and often refuse to give em- 
ployment to the deaf, they would be glad 
to give the deaf their business patronage 
and even their preference, if the deaf were 
engaged in business for themselves. While 


riding about the city with Mr. Marr he in- 
dicated a number of business occupations in 
which the deaf might successfully engage 
and which require but a little, if any, capital 
at the start. All of them gave promise of 
better ultimate financial returns and a greater 
assurance of a competence for old age than 
is offered by factories of the large cities. 

When I saw Mr. Marr last summer he 
was still a bachelor, but as he is yet a young 
man, the night riders have not thought it 
necessary to warn him that it is not good for 
man to be alone even in Nashville. Such a 
dexterous designer of pretty homes as Mr. 
Marr must eventually evolve something suited 
to his own matrimonial plans and _ specifica- 
tions. 

Mr. William T. Campbell, a well known and 
highly respected deaf resident of St. Louis, 
died November 19. His health had not been 
of the best for some time, but the news of 
his death came as a shock to many of his 
friends. His funeral was quite largely at- 
tended by the local deaf, friends of the 
family, and members of the Cigar Makers 
Union to which the deceased belonged. 

* ok ok 

The publisher of The Deaf American is 
booming the appointment of the versatile 
Mr. Lyman M. Hunt, of the South Dakota. 
School for the superintendency of the Neb- 
raska School for the Deaf, and asks all who. 
favor Mr. Hunt’s appointment to write the 
incoming governor to that effect. 

The teaching profession can see no good 
reason for a change in the superintendency 
of the Nebraska School at the present time,. 
and it is earnestly to be hoped that Governor- 
elect Shallenberg will take a similar view. 
By superior educational qualifications and long: 
professional experience Mr. Cyrus E. White, 
the present superintendent of the Omaha 
Institution, is pre-eminently the logical man 
for the position which he now fills, and to- 
which he was called only a few months ago- 
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Mrs. M. A. Thorpe, of Memphis, has found 
time aside from her official duties and philan- 
thropic work to give play to her inventive 
genius. She has designed and will have 
patented a contrivance which for the lack of 
a better name at present may be called a 
safety milk and bread receiver. It consists 
of an oblong receptacle, attachable to the 
jamb of a door, containing separate cham- 
bers, one above another, for the reception of 
bread, bottled milk, etc. The doors have 
spring locks and once having been closed 
after the goods have been placed inside, can- 
not be opened from the outside. ‘The inven- 
tion will be a boon to housekeepers, who may 
find it inconvenient to personally receive 
the deliveries of the baker and the milkman, 
especially in the early morning hours. It 
will also prevent four or two legged tramps 
from sampling the goods or making off with 
any portion of them. 


*x ok ok 


The ‘Thanksgiving evening social and 
bazaar of St. Thomas Mission was a largely 
attended and successful affair—thanks to the 
efficient management of Miss Anegline Mol- 
loy and her corps of able assistants, Misses 
Herdman, Roper, Steidmann, Ella Dillon, 
Mesdames Fromanack, Steiglemann, Bajon, 
Messrs. Rodenberger and Hunter. 

Unless The Deaf American received a quid pro 
quo for its political activity in the recent campaign 
it is likely to pay dearly for the notoriety it has 
gained. A number of subscribers have already 
ordered their subscriptions stopped, and the editor 
is now complaining that “such a course is unfair.” 

Mr. Veditz is the president of the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf, an organization which is 
made up of members of all prominent political 
parties. It is not itself a political organization in 
any sense, but its president undertook to carry it 
bodily into the Republican ranks. He deliberately 
prostituted his office to a partisan purpose, but 
failed to “deliver the goods.” Aside from his 
editorial work, Mr. Veditz engages in the pleasant 
vocation of poultry raising, and he should have 
learned enough about chickens to know that they 
“come home to roost.”—Editorial in Virginia Guide. 


Unwarranted political activity is not the first 
or only evidence of the N. A. D. president’s 
unfitness for the office he holds, but it is prob- 
ably the most conspicuous, in view of the 
more general interest which men take in poli- 
tics. The mere bagatelle of a National Exe- 
cutive Committee on a ridiculously unrepre- 
sentative and un-American basis, made pos- 
sible by the machine-made convention at Nor- 
folk, is composed of too many of the presi- 
dent’s personal adherents to encourage the 
hope for any relief from that quarter. . It is 
decidedly refreshing, however, to have such 
able hearing men as editors Euritt and Blatt- 
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ner take an active and 
intelligent interest in the 
general affairs of the 
deaf. Would that their 
good example was more 
generally followed. 

* ok Ok 


Mr. W. H. Phelps, 
Jr., of Carthage, thinks 
that he has had his sur- 
feit of automobling and 
will return to his first 
love — fine horses. An 
automoblie is all right, 
but a horse is more re- 
liable and has more 
sense. 

The “devil” got in his 
work in the last issue of 
the Worker. He made me express surprise 
at an octogenarian shaving himself “without 
a razor” when I| intended to say “without a 
mirror.” 


MRS. M. A. THORPE, 


Secretary to the Postmaster of Memphis, Tennessee. 
She is a warm and devoted friend of the deaf, her parents 
being deaf and communicants of All Souls’ Church, Phila- 
delphia, the church in which Mrs. Thorpe, when a child, 
was baptized by the late Henry Winter Syle, of blessed 
metniory. She has recently become an inventor. 


The next teachers’ convention will be held 
at the Wisconsin State School for the Deaf, 
at Delavan. The presence of “Johnny Dear” 
at the Convention will assure the attendance 
of a large party. 

% OK Ok 

The Corn Cob Club, like the sign-language, 
is doomed. Cobless corn is being grown in 
Towa. 

J. H. Croup. 


He Keeps it Dark 


A deaf and dumb man signaled 
Unto his speechless mate, 

“What do you say to your dear wife 
Whene’er you come home late?” 


With swiftly flying fingers 
That whirled like fans of brass, 
The wise mute wigwagged this reply: 
“T'd just turn out the gas.” 
—Journal. 


Would Not Be Without It 


I would not be without your paper for it is very 
interesting. 
: Bessiz Donatpson. 
- WELLINGTON, Kan. 


Gesture-Language 


Every time Mr. d’Estrella goes a-camping, he 
by request tells stories in pantomime signs again 
and again. The people say they never tire of this 
diversion. At one time he told a fishing yarn every 
evening for a whole week by the camp-fire. The 
fishing story is always a great card because they 
say that while watching they find lots of pleasure 
imagining that they, themselves, are really under- 
going the same experiences that the sign-maker is 
representing. 

Mr. d’Estrella also tells the familiar stories about 
the old woman and her monkey and kitten, the 
monkey in church, the negro in a melonpatch, the 
shoemaker and the patient with a toothache, a 
hunter’s bad luck, and a young man’s first experi- 
ence in love-making. He also gives delineations of 
human nature such as anger, cowardice, despair, 
flirting, quarreling, slyness, etc. He describes per- 
sons of different nationalities; also creatures of the 
land, of the water and of the air. He tells what 
a woman does at housework on Monday, Tuesday 
and so on until Saturday. 

After a difficult climb is accomplished, the camp- 
folks require him to tell how it was made. They 
usually are able to follow the account and say 1t 
was faithfully told, detail after detail. They yell 
merrily and point out any ones he happens to de- 
scribe, as to their doings which he has observed 
in the climbs. At one time in a banquet of the 
Sierra Club in San Francisco he was told about 
the climb of Mt. Lyell (13,060). He has been 
often requested to imitate the peculiarities of the 
principal characters in the camp. They then in- 
dulge in guessing the persons he describes without 
giving their names. 

He recites some of the famous poems. Often, 
to his surprise, he is requested to repeat the Lord’s 
prayer, not only in churches and homes, but amidst 
the charms of nature in the wild forests and on the 
sea-shore. The beautiful prayer is followed in the 
sign-language, aided by facial expressions: 


Our Father in Heaven, hallowed. 

Kingdom, Thy, come, on earth spread light. 

Angels in Heaven Thy law obey. 

Like-wise people, bad, wicked, changed, Thy law 
obey. 

Pray to-day, bread, meat, eat? drink, Thou gavest us 
enough. We Thy law disobey often. Thou for- 
givest. 

So we forgiveness give people who hurt us. 

Temptation lead us fall, O Thou permit not, but 
from sickness, pain, sin, Thy spirit holy deliver 
us. 

Why? 


ever 


For Kingdom, Power, Glory, all Thine for- 
Amen.—California. News. 


BANK BUILDING DESIGNED BY MR, THOMAS 
S. MARR, ARCHITECT 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE FMAHT MADE BY A’ DEAF MAN 
FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT. OF A SCHOOL FOR THE 


THE “DEAF MAN” CLEANING THE GROUNDS 
WITH HIS OWN HANDS. 


VIRGINIA LEGISLATURE, 1900. 


RAFTED and had introduced a bill for se- 
parating the White Deaf and Blind. 
Upon investigating found that if the White 
Deaf and Blind were put in separate institu- 
tions, the Legislature would more than like- 
ly add to each school a Colored Department. 
Dropped the Separate School measure, and 
decided on another “tack,” 


LEGISLATURE, 1902. 


Drafted bill for establishing a State School 
for the Colored Deaf and Blind. 

Submitted bill to attorney, who passed up- 
on same (without changes). 

Carried bill across state, 250 miles, to get 
the Board of the White School to endorse it, 
as a matter of policy. 

Bill introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives and date set for its consideration by 
Schools and Colleges Committee and Finance 
Committee. 

Appeared before joint committees, and 
brought expert from another state at own 
expense. Other friends in state also ap- 
peared. 

Bill died in Committee for want of attention 
by legislators. 


LEGISLATURE, 1904. 


Drafted bill again and secured another man 
to introduce it. Much work on account of 
new state constitution, delayed introduction. 

Journeyed to State Capital, finding no hope 
of cosideration on account of badly congested 
work in both House and Senate, suggested 
that a joint resolution be drawn instead and 
rushed through, providing special commission 
to investigate needs for such a school. 

Joint resolution hurriedly drawn and intro- 
duced in House. All Committees 
discharge from its consideration ; 
placed on calendar and constitu- 
tional readings dispensed with; 
bill passed and rushed to Senate. 

Lost in Senate with more than 
a thousand other bills, on account 
of terrific congestion in the clos- 
ing hours of session. 


LEGISLATURE, 1906. 


“Man behind the gun” had 
changed his residence to the Capi- 
tal City, feeling it would be an 
advantage to be constantly on the 
“firing line” at the Capitol. 

Friend in former home city 
elected to Legislature, writes 
Deaf Man; writes some more; 


Parag 


COLORED DEAF 
AND BLIND 


W. C. RITTER, 
“The Deaf Man.’’ of Hampton, Va. 


telegraphs, and comes to see him; imploring 
him to return to former city and stay in his 
(legislator’s) office while he (legislator at- 
tends legislative session, promising to intro- 
duce and safely carry through bill for Colored 
School. 

Deaf Man considers; hesitates to give up 
position on leading newspaper of the State, 
and State Capital, paying twice as much as 
position in farmer home city. Finally decides 
to sacrifice position in another effort to get 
Colored School established. Requests release 
from position in Capital City; request refused. 
Requests again; again refused. After much 
hestitation, considers duty plain to relinquish 
position in face of protest. 

Journeys back to former home city and 
takes old position in friend’s office. Legis- 
lator’s friend departs for wedding journey, 
which ends at opening of Legislative session. 


LAYING THE CORNER-STONE OF THE FIRST BUILDING FOR THE COLORED 
SCHOOL—AFTER EIGHT YEARS’ FIGHT. 


\ 


ONE MONTH AFTER THE CORNER-STONE 


EXERCISES. (BUILDINGS 130X70 FEET.) 

Necessary to re-draft bill for establishing 
Colored School, as former legislator-friend 
had misplaced original. 

Deaf Man re-draits bill night before open- 
ing of Legislature. Next morning receives 
telegram summoning him to parental home to 
his mother’s funeral. On way, stops at Capi- 
tal City and leaves bill with legislator-friend. 

Bill introduced in House. Date set for con- 
sideration by joint Committees of both House 
and Senate. Another journey to State Capi- 
tal City. Expert from another State again 
summoned at Deaf Man’s expense. Another 
friend from distant part of State also attends 
and speaks. Much interest. 

Bill reported favorably and passes House, 
carying appropriation for school. Now goes 
to Senate. 

Legislator-friend suddenly taken ill. Sends 
message to Deaf Man, who hurries to Capi- 
tal City. Senators give no hope for bill. 
Senate’s work congested. General appro- 
priation bill has just had right of way over 
everything and passed, depleting Treasury! 

Interviews Senators. Suggests that Col- 
ored School bill be called up by special con- 
sent, the clause carrying appropriation 
stricken out, and bill placed on its passage. 
Senator consents to make attempts to do it. 
Midnight before final adjournment of Legis- 
lature bill passes, stripped of appropriation, 
but committing the State to provide for the 
school at next session of Legislature. 

This amendment by Senate (striking out 
appropriation) to bill as passed by House 
(carrying appropriation) necessitates House 
again considering the meausre. House mem- 
bers finding that patron of the bill, originat- 
ing in their branch, is ill and absent, rally 
to his help and refuse to accept Senate’s 
amendment. Conference committee demand- 
ed. Speaker of House appoints (3); Presi- 
dent of Senate appoints same number. They 
meet and agree on a reduced ap- 
propriation for school. Clanse 
in bill is changed, written upon 
separate slip. House and Senate 
accept report of their committees 
and pass bill. 

Great rush and confusion in 
Legislature—session expiring— 
only a few hours and sine die. 
Clerks and secretaries hurrying 
helter-skelter. Enrolling  clerk’s 
offices besieged by anxious pat- 
rons of measures clamoring for 
finishing touches on their bills, 
that they may carry them to the 
Governor for signature before 
they take departure for home. 

Deaf Man summoned to Capi- 
tal City again, carrying with him 

Continued on page 69. 
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Manton Jodson Kelly 


There may have been others who have 
started out into the world and have suddenly 
had their ambition thwarted by blindness and 
later by total deafness. The writer never 
heard of such a case until he became ac- 
quainted with the subject of this sketch. 
Mr. Kelly was born in New York city on 
December 29, 1880. When old enough he 
was sent to Grammar school No. 89, at 134th 
street and Lenox avenue. Here he remained 
a number of years, going through the various 
grades with credit, and when he left he pos- 
sessed an excellent education. Soon after 
this, he obtained employment with the St. 
Nicholas Hotel, which was then the head- 
quarters of commercial travellers. Here he 
made many friends and his talents for the 
hotel business was quickly recognized. Soon 
he was transferred to the New York hotel 
under the same management, and was made 
cashier of the big restaurant, a responsible 
position, and he but yet little more than a 
boy. He here become acquainted with many 
men eminent in finance, politics, business 
and education. 

In 1898, Mr. Kelly, then clerking at the 
“Raleigh” in this city, was offered and ac- 
cepted an excellent position with the Fulton 
House, a favorite summer resort at White 
Lake, N. Y., where he remained until the 
following autumn. Returning to town, he 
soon obtained a place at the swell Windsor 
Hotel on Fifth avenue. (On March 17, 1899, 
this hotel was burnt to the ground with great 
loss of life.) As at other hotels where he 
served he here became well and favorably 
known to many more people prominent in 
various walks of life. 

Up to this time Mr. Kelly’s business career 
had been full of promise for the future. He 
worked hard, was attentive to his duties and 
in high favor with his employers, but what 
a change a few months later brought him. 
On or about February 20, 1899, while in 
vigorous health and with scarcely any warn- 
ing, he was stricken with blindness, said to 
be due to the glare of powerful arc lights 
under which he worked. Reader, just ima- 
gine what your feelings would be if you 
possessed all your faculties intact to be sud- 
denly rendered sightless, and you can tell 
what Mr. Kelly’s feelings were under the 
affliction that had befallen him. 

The best of medical aid was secured for 
the stricken man, but it was not until months 
of darkness and despair had passed that his 
sight gradually returned. As soon as able 
Manton assumed his former line of employ- 
ment, this time at the Morton House on 14th 
street and Broadway. He now had but little 
or no trouble with his eyes, although they 
were far from being strong; but little by 
little his hearing grew less and less, and not- 
withstanding the work of eminent specialists, 
he is at the present time totally deaf. To use 
medical terms the cause of Mr. Kelly’s af- 
fliction was labyormtine, a disease of the in- 
ternal ear that is very rare and difficult to 
treat. 

Naturally, Mr. Kelly at times feels very 
much depressed in spirits, but since he began 
to associate with the Brooklyn deaf he has 
brightened up considerably and melancholy 
has taken a back seat. He is mow anxious 
to learn the sign-language, (just think of it 
ye oralists, who would condemn the deaf to 
mouth gestures), he having already mastered 
the manual alphabet as one to the manor 
born. His command of written language is 
excellent and in his general make up, he 
possesses all the qualifications to be one of 
the future shining lights of mutedom. 
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At the present time, Mr. Kelly is conduct- 
ing a general advertising and distributing 
business on his own account, and_ solicites 
printing and engraving on commission as a 
side line. As he is well acquainted in busi- 
ness and financial circles he gets much work, 
and is doing fairly well. 

Having considerable literary talents it is 
now Manton’s ambition to write a book that 
he has already began. This he will push 
to completion as soon as his eyes become 
stronger. It is to be called “The Yank and 
the Rebel,” a tale of the Civil War. It 
abounds with adventurous life in the South 
and New York city. Its chief character is 
deaf and is the boy who wore the blue. Just 
why this boy should have joined the Union 
army and actually met his own people on the 
battlefield, will be’ told in an interesting way. 

In order to obtain a good insight into the 
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ways of the deaf, it is Mr. Kelly’s intention 
to join the Brooklyn Guild and other or- 
ganizations of the kind. He has read con- 
siderable about the “Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf” and has a high opinion of it. His 
friends would not be surprised if before long 
he is found enrolled as a member of that or- 
ganization. 
Gro. L. ReyNow. 
New York, December 5, 1908. 


Mrs. C. A. Bruce, a graduate of this School, 
and for many years a deputy clerk in the Cor- 
poration Court of Norfolk, has engrossed 3,500 dip- 
lomas awarded by judges of the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion. The diploma received by our school is a speci- 
men of his work and is executed in beautiful style. 
When he was a pupil, here, he was the best penman 
in the School and showed a remarkable talent for 
freehand drawing. He was found decorating the 
school-room blackboard with a chalk picture of 
General Lee on “Traveller,” which was so accurate- 
ly drawn as to be a striking likeness.—/a. Guide. 


The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonor’d, and unsung. 
—Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


Heaven works its sure work, even by the 
hands of those of our enemies who think 
themselves the strongest and wisest—The 
Abbot. 


Alone in London 
Vv ISITORS to London more often than not 


miss the most curious thing to be seen 

in the great metropolis, and, indeed, Lon- 
doners themselves know but little of the most 
moving things going on before them day after 
day. Here, for instance, is a couple—man 
and wife—who for years have stood within 
a stone’s throw of three of the greatest rail- 
way termini of the world—King’s Cross, Eu- 
ston, and St. Pancras. From morning till 
night fall they stood in one of the town’s 
busiest human tide-ways, the man outside of 
St. Pancras Church, wandering aimlessly up 
and down with a few boot laces for sale; and 
the woman ouside of Euston station, reading 
a Bible. Throughout the day the heavy 
streann of traffic has roared by them, and 
ctowds of hurrying humanity have passed 
them by; but they have remained, she reading 
her Bible and he pursuing his long monoton- 
ous walk, severly and irrevocably “Alone in 
London,” and strangers yet seem to the joy, 
sorrow, mystery, glamor, and pathos of the 
play going on round them; for they are quite 
deaf and totally blind! ‘They have their place, 
this deaf and blind husband and wife, on the 
city’s stage, but the part they play is a silent 
part, played out in darkness, and few people 
notice them. No doubt they understand the 
manual alphabet, but they were too old and too 
nervous to enter into conversation with our 
artist, and we have been unable to glean any 
particulars concerning them. We understand, 
however, that they have a small pension from 
a charitable society, and upon this and the con- 
tributions dropped into their boxes by the 
heeding few they just manage to eke out a 
living. They illustrate the great and crying 
need for a proper provision for our aged and 
infirm deaf and deaf - blind—British Deaf 
Monthly. 


Transferred His Allegiance 


“Ichabod Crane,” the funny writer who amused, 
interested and kept us all guessing so long as to his 
identity by his letters in the Minnestota Companion, 
has transferred his allegiance to another state and 
his favors to another paper. His letters are now 
published in the Deaf Amercan.—The Lone Star. 

The Saturday Evening Post, of October 31, has 
a rather ingenious advertisement, occupying several 
consecutive pages. Statements are made in different 
languages—Jewish, French, deaf and dumb, Spanish, 
Japanese, German, and stenographic, one and after 
another. The manual alphabet of the deaf is re- 
produced quite well in its turn—Minnesota Com- 
panion. 


Charles Snyder holds a lucrative position as a 
linotype operator in Burnett Printing Company, of 
Rochester, N. Y. He is also an excellent machinist. 
He studied the work at Mt. Airy School, Pennsyl- 
vania.— Silent Success. 


For the past twenty-four years Martin Will, al- 
though “stone deaf,” has occupied the position of 
door-keeper at Green Wall’s theater in New Or- 
leans and bids fair to round out his life in that 
position. He is very popular with all who know 
him and the children who frequent the theater love 
him. Big, both in physical features and heart, Mr. 
Will is a man who wins friends—Mo. Record. 


The supreme court of North Carolina last week 
admitted to the practice of law a deaf and dumb 
man: a negro. He is said to be highly intelligent 
and well educated—Atchinson (Kan.)Globe. 


Kindness is a language that even the dumb can 
speak and the deaf can hear and understand.— 
Bovee. 


Pennsylvania. 


FTER this issue of the Smrent. WorKER 


reaches its readers, the festivities in 

connection with the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the Consecration of ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, December 8&th-1oth, will have 
passed into history. As at present arranged 
there will be a service on the evening of the 
first day, with a sermon by the Rev. Dr. J. 
A. Harris, of St. Paul’s Church, Chestnut 
Hill, Pa. A conference on Church Work 
Among the Deaf, will be held on the second 
day. Nearly all the missionaries and some 
others are expected to be present. The 
gathering will open with a celebration of the 
Holy Communion, at ten-thirty o’clock in 
the morning, and continue all day. On the 
morning of the roth, the clergy will journey 
up to Doylestown to visit the Home for Aged 
and Infirm Deaf, and in the evening there 
will be a banquet in the Guild Room of All 
Souls’ Church for a double celebration of 
Gallaudet Day and the Anniversary of the 
Church. In our next letter we hope to give 
an outline of the transactions at this notable 
gathering. 


A small booklet, entitled “All Souls’ Church 
for the Deaf—Its Past and Future,” has just 
come from the press of the SILENT WorKER. 
It is a credit to the work of the pupils in the 
printing office of the Trenton School. The 
book is being sent to all the clergy and pro- 
minent laymen of the church in the Diocese 
of Pennsylvania. 


In the last number of the Sirent Worker, 
our friend, Rev. Mr, Hefflon bewails the 
absence of a proper authority on the sign- 
language. His greatest difficulty has been 
with words that have different signs given 
to them, and with different words with a 
similar sign. Thus he finds that the words, 
“fault” and “blame” have in some cases the 
same sign: “It is his fault.” “He is to 
blame,” are rendered in signs exactly alike, 
but when we say “His faults are many,” 
“faults” has a different sign rendition, so, 
also, in the first two sentences “fault” and 
“blame” may be rendered in either one or 
other of two different signs, according to 
our choice. The reason for this apparent 
inconsistency in the use of signs is that the 
sign-language is ideographic, and is complete 
in itself without reference to the spoken or 
written language. It has variety of expres- 
sion, just as there is in the written and spoken 
languages, and it also is in some cases 
rendered a little different in the different 
states, just as the English language is pro- 
nounced differently in widely separate sections 
of the country. What our friend needs is to 
mingle more freely with the deaf. But be- 
ware, dear friend, that you do not pick up 
too much of the slang that is current among 
many of our people, if you wish to obtain a 
precise and elegant style of address in signs, 
just as you are now taking pains to preserve 
and improve your oral utterance. In time, 
as you become more familiar with the sign- 
language, you will learn to take your choice 
of signs as we all do. 

By the way, I am reminded of a story I 
read many years ago. In the Louisiana 
Territory, at the time of its acquisition by 
the United States, there was a French Bishop 
desirous of learning the English language. 
He determined first of all to learn the lan- 
guage as it was spoken, not as it was written 
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in the polite books, so he secluded himself 
with a farmer and his family. Emerging 
from his seclusion some months latter, he 
essayed to address a congregation of English 
speaking people. But when he opened his 
address with, “I am right down glad to meet 
with such a happy chance of folks,” the 
amusement of the congregation can be better 
imagined than described. But seriously, our 
friend Mr. Hefflon does far better than he 
imagines. He is entirely too diffident. On 
two occasions we prevailed on him to preach 
to our people here at All Souls’ Church, and 
he did far better than many of us dared 
hope. To be sure he signed somewhat slow- 
ly, but his signs were so clear and to the 
point, and the subject matter of his sermons 
so interesting and helpful, we would gladly 
have him preach oftener than he is at present 
willing. 


Martin Caviston, one of the recent gradu- 
ates of the Mt. Airy School, seems to be 
gaining laurels everywhere as a sprinter. He 
has had no experience in the training line, 


MARTIN CAVISTON 
The Clever Deaf-Mute Sprinter 


and on several occasions he has won in races 
where he was quite unprepared. On one 
occasion, not long ago, he competed in the 
games held by the Church Association at 
Forest Park, and at once forged ahead to the 
surprise and admiration of all who witnessed 
the sport. In the one hundred yards dash, 
he was hadicapped by his inability to hear 
the signal, being compelled to watch the 
motions of the starter, and being opposed by 
experienced and well trained runners. At 
the shot of the pistol, he was the last man to 
start, his companions having gained a lead 
of from two to four yards, Without ap- 
parently the slightest exertion he cut the 
lead of those ahead, and by a grand spurt 
forced his running mate out of second place 
and could have touched the leader on the 
back with his chin, finishing second beauti- 
fully. In longer distance running, and in 
high jumping, he showed equally well. It is 
thought that, with proper training, he could 
easily forge ahead of all comers. 


Mrs. M. J. Syle gave an interesting sketch 
of “Queen Elizabeth” before the Clerc Liter- 
ary Association on the evening of Thursday, 
November t2th. 


Two of the older deaf of hereabouts passed 
away recently. Henry L. Orth, of Philadel- 
phia, died on the 12th of November, after 
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a lingering illness and was buried from the 
home of his sister in North Philadelphia on 
Sunday, November 15. The other death was 
that of Mr. Simon McCurdy, of near Lans- 
dale. He had been ailing for the last three 
years, but kept to his duties until a few 
weeks ago, when his strength had so far 
failed him that he was compelled to take his 
bed, dying on Saturday evening, November 
21. His burial took place in Lansdale Ceme- 
tery on the following Wednesday. Not far 
from his grave lies the body of his old pre- 
ceptor, Benjamin D. Pettengill. 


On Saturday evening, November 2ist, a 
number of the deaf attended the “Poverty 
Party” at the home of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Cowan, in Port Richmond. The proceeds, 
nearly ten dollars, went to the Household 
Committee of All Souls’ Church. 


Mr. Alexander L. Pach, of New York, 
gave a talk on various topics before the Clerc 
Literary Association on the evening of the 
19th of November. No title was given to 
the address, but I suspect it is a rehash of 
a famous address he gave before the E. S. 
A., years ago, entitled “Hot Tamales.” To 
those who attended, the lecture was full of 
interest, for among other matters he touched 
on the “Federation Idea,” “Some Famous 
People I have Met,” etc. 


Our genial “Tom” Breen is being con- 
gratulated all around, on the birth of a little 
grand daughter, on the 4th of November, 
the date of his own birth. 


BaptizEp:—In All Souls’ Church, Sunday, 
October 25: Jennie Florence Bryan, and her 
infant son, John Julius Bryan, Jr. 

Sunday, November 22: Stanley Franklin 
Foster. 

Marriep:—Saturday evening, November 
28: Oscar Weidner, of Birdsbore, Pa., to 
Ana Boyd Severns, of Bethayres, Pa. 


On Thanksgiving Day, besides the service 
in the morning at All Souls’ Church, there 
was an entertainment in the Guild Room in 
the evening. It took the shape of a little 
play entitled: “The Scheme That Failed.” 
The cast of Characters was as follows: 


Paul Jennings, a young New Yorker.......:..... 
Livhacas sleser ai abobeusvenChoainneee ae eatin R. R. Robertson 


Victor Craven, a young M.D.......... Irvin Boileau 
Edith Jennings, Paul’s Wife...Miss Jeanette King 
Panny, His: Sister.aicccancee Miss Lillian Shepherd 


Mrs. Craven, Victor’s Mother....Mrs. M. J. Syle 
Bridget, a Servant of the Jennings............... 
gel iii Stenahac ero coca -.......Mrs. Viola King 


The play was well received by the one 
hundred and fifty odd people present, and 
every one in the play did their parts well, 
particularly Mr. Boileau, who was an untried 
player. Mr. Robertson took the leading part 
and did very well. Miss King always does 
well, and on this occasion was up to her 
usual standard. Little Fanny was charming- 
ly impersonated by Miss Shepherd, the hear- 
ing daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Shep- 
herd. Miss Shepherd thoroughly. identifies 
herself with the spirit of our people, and 
every Sunday assists in reciting the Hymns 
of the church. Mrs. M. J. Syle, as the staid 
and wealthy Mrs. Craven did splendidly, and 
lastly but not leastly, Mrs. King carried the 
house with her inimitable reprsentation of 
Bridget, the woman of all work. 

Others on the programme of the evening 
were: sign renditions of “My Country "Tis of 
Thee,” and “The Star Spangled Banner,” by 
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Messrs. Joseph Rodgers and Alexander Mc- 
Ghee. Both of whom did very well. 


Mr. and Mrs, George S. Porter and 
daughter Cornie, of Trenton, took dinner 
with the Dantzers on Thanksgiving, Cornie 
remaining over till the following Sunday 
with friends in Mt. Airy. 

C. O. DANTZER. 

PHILADELPHIA, December 1, 1908. 


Bell to Fly New Airship from Lake 


Hauirax, N. S., Nov. 21. 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell has completed his 
new aerodrome at his summer home at Baddeck, 
near Sydney, C. B. 

Dr. Bell will not hear of a trial in which there 
is the remotest chance of endangering a man’s life, 
and says there will be no danger. 

When everything is ready for the trial the ma- 
chine will be placed on a platform holding two 
powerful racing motorboats together. The launches 
will be run up into the outer Bras d’Or lake, and 
when a speed of eighteen knots has been attained 
the aerodrome will be released and is expected to 
soar away at the will of the man at the helm. 

In the center of the aerodrome a space about six 
feet square has been left open for the boat and 
aviator. It was not yet been decided whether the 
ship will be propelled with one propeller or two. 

W. F. Baldwin, chief of laboratories for Dr. Bell, 
says the experiment bureau at Hammondsport, 
N. Y., is about to make experiments on Lake 
Keuka, where an airship will be propelled by its 
own motors over the surface of the water to get 
sufficient speed to expand its wings. The machine 
will be attached to light canoes, which will be 
carried by the airship as it leaves the water on its 
flight —Press Dispatch. 


Wedding Bells 
GRAHAM-EBLE 


‘A silent wedding took place at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Graham, of Yorkville, Mich., 
at high noon Thursday, when their daughter was 
united in marriage to Wyane W. Eble, of Manistee, 
both of whom are graduates of Flint School for 
the Deaf. The marriage ceremony was performed 
by Rev. Thomas Scott, pastor of the Richland Pres- 
byterian church, through the services of an inter- 
prefer, Daniel Teller, of Kalamazoo, using the sign- 
language. The bride wore a dainty gown of Per- 
sian lawn. The bridesmaid was Miss E. Ellis, of 
Mt. Pleasant, and the best man, Howard Blodgett, 
of Flint. Mr. and Mrs. Eble left for a short trip 
to Grand Rapids after which they will go to house- 
keeping at Manistee where Mr. Eble has a tailor- 
ing establishment. 

Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs. Graham, 
Mrs. Amelia Voisine, Mrs. Myrtle Trop, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Daniel Teller, of Kalamazoo. 


DONUS-DABERKOW 


Mr. Frederick Donus and Miss Lulu Daberkow 
were married at West Hoboken, Staurday even- 
ing, November 14th. The bride was given away 
by her sister, Mrs. E. Stein, and her cousin was 
bridesmaid. Mr. Donus’ best man was his oldest 
brother, who is deaf. Rev. John Chamberlain per- 
formed the ceremony. Only relatives and intimate 
friends were invited. The hall was plainly deco- 
rated with two nations’ flags, Germany and United 
States. The couple were former pupils of the New 
Jersey School at Trenton. They have started house- 
keeping in a handsome home in West Hoboken. 

On the 15th of November, the German Deaf- 
Mute Society of New York held a meeting. After 
business was through, the society presented Mr. 
Fred Donus and wife with a pair of handsome 
china vases as a wedding gift. Mr. F. Donus. had 
invited the German members to his wedding. 
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DEAF-MUTE in Virginia killed himself last 
summer giving no reason for the rash deed. 
Deaf-Mutes rarely succumb to melancholy— 
in fact they are the happiest people this side of 


A 


Heaven—so the killing must have come from 
mental derangement or something like it. — West 
Virginia Tablet. 


Wonder if the Tablet man would classify 
a track-walking suicide as above. 
a wd 
A press dispatch from Lincoln, Neb., re- 
cently contained the following: 


Mistaking a cannon firecracker for a candle, Mrs. 
Sophia Brehm lighted the fuse and went into a 
cellar to get vegetables. The explosion which fol- 
lowed shattered her right arm. She is not expected 
to recover. 


Lots of us make the same kind of a 
“mistake,” sometimes—for instance the man 
who attempts to monkey with “Federation,” 
and others. 

o> } 

One of the “Outbursts of Everett True” 
contains the following pointed conversation, 
which is profitable reading for a good many 
of us: 


“And you’re the only one I would talk to about 
it, so just keep it under your hat and don’t let 
on to anybody— — —.” 

“The last time you asked me to keep something 
confidential you ran around and told a dozen other 
people the same thing!!! What I’ve given you is 
in confidence, so keep it under your hat!!!” 

+ + + 

Walking trips around Chicago have been taken 
up as a fad by the university people. They would 
have to cover quite a number of miles before com- 
ing wpon anything in the way of nature that is 
picturesque, save the lake —Kansas Star. 


Et tu Brute! And Editor Hammond is 


an ex-Chicagoan! 
Lot 

The “Owl Column” in the December 
Worker was able to discover something 
(and commented theron) of the picturesque 
in Chicago’s contributions to the Journal’s 
columns. However, this is due to a New 
Yorker’s hesitancy to add the “blue tint” 
necessary—the blue-pencil retouching used in 
every well-regulated sanctum of the art pre- 
servative. But, to be honest, we wish to 
state there are many of the porcine species 
at large—as well as on ice and canned—in 
this burg of ours. The Chicago Tribune of 
November 29 devoted a column to the dis- 
covery of a bona fide live four-legged one 
with its headquarters in a restaurant, which 
is directly under the rooms of the two lead- 
ing organizations of the local deaf—and 
incidentally gave us a new name for our 
sign-language. Here's an extract from the 
article : 


Sounds which arose from the rear part of the 
restaurant unmistakably were bucolic and, for the 
Same reason, were impossible. Manifestly it was 
some delusion born of “draw one” reiterated 
several times. Extremely modern science recog- 
nizes “draw one” as a poison, and evidently it had 
poisoned the imagination. 

There was Robert Mantell playing “Richard III.” 
two doors to the south, and on the same ‘side of 
the street, and a pig manifestly but impossibly 
grunting within the inner recesses of some safety 
deposit box of a Clark street restaurant which 
primarily is devoted to the presentation of oysters 


in all styles, especially presenting those fried in 
butter, and which is operated by obliging Greeks. 

The only persons in the restaurant who were not 
in the least disturbed by the phenomenon were 
three deaf-mutes talking to each other over three 
oyster stews, at a table at which the fourth diner 
was.a gentleman who had said “Draw. one” several 
times, and who was getting his thoughts twisted 
because of the aeroplane language which inaudibly 
filled the air in his vicinity, he not being acquainted 
with the speechless persons seating themselves with 
him. 


Whether the “perpetual” man mentioned 
by the “Owl” got his taste for oysters at this 
place is an open question—but all the Chic- 
ago brands of pork do not come from its 
justly celebrated stock yards. 

tet 

We regret to announce the death of the Helen 
Keller cow at the Home last Wednesday. The 
cause is unknown at this time. We expect to give 
a better notice of her next week.—Ohio Chronicle. 


This coming so closely after the comment 
we made as to “what’s in a name” in that 
direction is really too bad. Wonder who 
showed her the article—we plead not guilty 
ourselves. 

+ > & 

“The regular ticket” put up by the Pas-a- 
Pas club for election, December 5th, had a 
walk-over, no other being posted. The re- 
centness of the national campaign evidently 
caused a weak appetite for local politics. 

oo & 

Speaking of politics, the Detroit dailies, 

says the Mirror, recently had the following: 


Although they are unable to hear the mass-meet- 
ing orators and smoking-room oracles who are 
saving the country nightly, Detroit's deaf-mute 
voters are keenly interested in the issues of the 
present campaign, both city and national, and are 
taking the best means at hand to discuss the ques- 
tions in which the public just now is interested. 

Nightly debates are held on the west side of 
Griswold street, just north of Michigan avenue. 
This is a well-lighted spot, centrally located, and 
yet out of the bustle and commotion that prevail 
less than three rods away. Shouts and the clang- 
ing of trolley cars, of course, do not disturb the 
deaf-mutes. They gather there by ones and twos 
from all parts of the city as soon as their day’s 
work is done. Many of them are well educated, 
and are known throughout the country as speakers 


. at the gatherings of the fraternal societies for the 


deaf. 
” & & 
The Advance of November 21 reports the 
Illinois Home Fund at $5,367.68. 


+b > 
Dolly—“I hear that your cousin had to leave col- 
lege.” 
Dan—“Yes. He studied too hard learning the 


football signals.”—Chicago Journal. 


We are willing to bet it wasn’t Gallaudet. 
ob e 

New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania have estab- 
lished homes for their aged and infirm. Their 
experience has convinced me that it would not be 
wise to undertake the building of a home on our 
own account, but accomplish the end in another 
way. To build an independent home would take 
several thousand dollars, to say nothing of the 
annual cost of maintenance. Investigation has 
shown, so far, very few at present in this state 
who would be applicants for refuge in the home 
and the number at any rate’ would always be small. 
Would it not be just as satisfactory and far cheaper 
to contract with some home for the hearing already 
established, for the care of our aged and infirm? 
The object of having them together would still be 
attained. The cost would be much less. Even 


should we succeed in getting the property and 
building for the home, where would the support 
fund come from? The experience of Ohio has 
shown the difficulty of depending upon contribu- 
tions and we would not dare start out in carrying 
on such a home with its expenses for superinten- 
dent, matron and help necessary without some 
definite form of support which would mean a large 
endowment fund. 

Another plan, which I think would be even more 
satisfactory, would be to make one of the homes 
already established partly national so that it would 
admit the aged from different states upon the pay- 
ment of certain fees. In any events before we 
‘finally commit ourselves to a home project, let us 
weigh the matter well—From the address of the 
President of the Iowa Association for the Ad- 
wancement of the Deaf. 

ee + 

The Chicago Deaf-Mute Club has been 
launched by the Catholic deaf. It will, how- 
ever, admit non-Catholics to membership. but 
not to eligibility to hold office. Messrs. No- 
votny, Toomey, Mitchelson and Hickok are 
president, vice-president, secretary and. trea- 
‘surer, respectively, and its business meetings 
will be held on the fourth Saturday of each 
amonth. 

te de 

A press dispatch dated, at Brussels, Novem- 

ber 17, has the following: 


Deaf and dumb, unable to ask for food in any- 
thing but sign-language, and unable to hear the 
“honk” of approachng autos, T. G. Veleikoff, a 
Bulgarian student, has reached Brussels on his 
pedestrian tour around: the world. 

The deaf-mute globe trotter left Phillippolis, 
Bulgarian, on the seventh of April, 1907. He de- 
clared in his sign-language that he intended to 
circle the globe on foot, except of course for the 
necessary crossing of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. He expects to finish his journey at Phil- 
lippolis, where he begin, on April 7, 1912, taking 
just four years for the trip. 

The deaf-mute wanderer is taking things easy, 
making his tour a mere stroll. He has marched 
“only about five miles a day since leaving his start- 
ing point. He declares that more than five miles 
a day would not give him the opportunity to study 
the peoples and the lands, which is the important 
thing with him, rather than the mere fact of 
having made a pedestrian tour of the globe. 

The deaf-mute traveler is keeping a diary of his 
experiences, which he expects to publish on _ his 
return to Bulgaria in rIg12. 

Thus far he has covered practically every im- 
‘portant country between Bulgaria and the English 
channel. He expects to spend several months 
tramping up and down England before next spring. 

He proposes to devote a year to the study of 
the great American Republic, and after that to 
study methods of dealing with the deaf and dumb 
in China and Japan. He expects to walk westward 
along the line of the Siberian railway. 


t+ : 

Speakin’ of hens not cacklin’ till they has laid 
an egg, that is where the hen preaches a sermon 
to the human biped, of which too many cackles 
before they has laid anything.—‘“Jchabod Crane.” 


Wonder if he had the federationists in 
mind. 
bd 
“Wanted: An authority on signs”? 
Why, St. Louis has one, Mr. Learner.” 
SH} 

Speaking of signs, some queer ones (of the 
other kind) to be seen on a single street in 
Chicago are: 

“Signs For the Living and For the Dead” 
—One on a sign painter’s shop. 

“Harry Sex” is a “lady’s and gent’s tailor.” 

“Rooms and Suits” are for rent above a 


clothing store. 
+ & + 
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Another of Chicago's old timers has passed 
away. Edwin N. Bowes died November 25 
at the age of 73. Following so close on the 
death of Mr. Gage, which we noted in our 
last letter, that of Mr. Bowes was a distinct 
shock, as he seemed in such good health but 
recently. The funeral was held at the home 
of one of his sons November 27, the Rev. 
Mr. Hasenstab conducting the services. 

eo + 


The Rev. James H. Cloud, of St. Louis, 
gave a reading of “The Courtship of Miles 


Standish” at the chapel of Grace church, 


Saturday evening, December 5. The reading 
was a treat, as are all of Mr. Cloud’s sign- 
feasts, and the ladies of the church saw that a 
protector against the Chicago breezes in the 
shape of hot coffee and light refreshments 
were provided before the gathering broke up. 
ee } 
. The Pas-a-Pas club has purchased a fine 
pool table and installed it in its hall. The an- 
nual dance of the club, held November 25 at 
Fraternity Halls, is said to mark the close of 
the season for its public social affairs. On 
December 10, the club observed Gallaudet 
Day at its hall with an appropriate program. 


ee + 


Chicago Division, N. F. S. D., will keep 
open house New Year’s Day, and in the even- 
ing’ holds its installation of officers. 

F. P. Grrson, 


South Australia 


SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE DEAF AND DUMB 
MISSION AT ADELAIDE. 


There was a large gathering in the Victoria Hall 
on Tuesday evening, October 13th, when the seven- 
teenth annual meeting of the Deaf and Dumb Mis- 
sion was held. His Excellency, the Governor (Sir 
George Le Hunte) occupied the chair, and there 
were also on the platform the Rev. W. G. Marsh, 
and Messrs. C. H. Goode, D. Nock, J. Darling, and 
S. Johnson, M.A. (hon. superintendent of the mis- 
sion). The remarks of the speakers were inter- 
preted by means of finger signs for the benefit of 
the deaf and dumb members of the audience. 

In moving the adoption of the report and balance 
sheet, Mr. John Darling said he thought this year’s 
statement would be pronounced a highly successful 
one in every way—in fact, the report and the balance 
were most encouraging. They found, however, that 
this most deserving institution, like other organiza- 
tions of its kind, had its troubles. At the beginning 
of the year, the debt had amounted to £755 ($3,775), 
but through splendid efforts, the sum had been re- 
duced to £288 ($1,440). The Deaf and Dumb Mis- 
sion was a worthy institution, excellently managed 
by zealous and capable officers, and to them in the 
greatest measure was the success of the society 
due. He trusted that at the next meeting they 
would be able to announce that the entire debt had 
been extinguished. The inmates of the Deaf and 
Dumb Mission were doing what particularly entitled 
them to help—they were assisting themselves. In 
this connection he congratulated them on what 
had been accomplished on the Angas farm at Para- 
field. He noticed that a fair return in grain had 
been reaped, and he had no doubt that later their 
farming operations in this direction would be still 
more successful. 

The Governor, who was enthusiastically received, 
in a few remarks said that it would always be a 
pleasure for him to think that he had been connected 
with an institution which occupied a position second 
to none in South Australia in regard to the good 
work it was doing. He was particularly pleased 
to note that the receipts had shown such a large in- 
crease, and he congratulated them on the improve- 
ments to the farm at Parafield. He noticed on their 
donation list a name—which was a household word 
in this State and beyond—of a benefactor in cause 
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both big and small. He referred to their dear old 
friend Mr. R. Barr Smith. He also complimented 
Mr. David Nock on the attainment of his eightieth 
birthday, and was glad that he was among them 
that night. Among the most pleasant recollections 
that he would carry away from South Australia 
would be those of the work he had seen done in 
connection with the two splendid societies for the 
improvement and assistance of the deaf and dumb 
and the blind. South Australia was now enjoying 
prosperity, and he trusted that that happy state 
might long continue. They knew, however, from 
the study of physical history, to expect good and 
bad cycles, but when the bad times came he was 
sure that South Australia would meet them with 
that pluck which had been shown in the past; and 
so keep the State, where it had ever been, in the 
front rank.. : 

He believed more was done in South Australia 
to alleviate suffering than any other similiar number 
of people in the British Empire, and perhaps in the 
world. The deaf and dumb institution had pro- 
gressed, and there were two or three reasons which 
were largely responsible for their success. First, 
the original promoters were men of great faith 
and brotherly kindness for charity, and that spirit 
of kindness .still prevailed. In the second place a 
spiritual tone always existed among the workers, 
and in this connection, too much credit could not 
be given to their missionary (Mrs. E. Salas), who 
had done grand work. Another man who had al- 
ways exerted self-denial in the carrying out of his 
duties was the Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. C. W. Cox). 
He joined in the. congratulations to Mr. David 
Nock, and assured His Execllency, the Governor 
that they all regretted his forthcoming departure 
from South Australia. 

Mr. David Nock thanked those present for their 
kind expressions on his behalf. He was beginning 
to feel old now, but was glad that his life had 
not been a.useless one. He had pleasure in pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to His Excellency, the 
Governor for presiding that night. In the Metho- 
dist Church a minister was allowed, after the lapse 
of years, to go back to a circuit previously occupied 
by him if the people wished to regain his services. 
If such a condition applied to the position of Gover- 
nor of South Australia, he was sure that Sir 
George Le Hunte would receive a warm welcome 
back to this State. 

Entertainment was provided by Mr. Kirkham 
Evans, who gave an exhibition of “parlor magic.” 
Misses McAloney and Inman, and Mr. Sands, who 
contributed vocal items, and Messrs. F. Hughes and 
K. Evans, who were responsible for clever juggling. 


Another Deaf Minister 


Mr. E. C. Wyand, for several years a teacher 
at the Maryland School for the Deaf and editor of 
the Bulletin, has retired from his work to go into 
the ministry. He was recently licensed by the 
United Brethren conference at Frederick to preach 
to the deaf. He is a deaf man himself and was a 
graduate of Galladuet College. We wish him God- 
speed in his new field—The Lone Star. 


Obituary 

Mrs. Laughlin McKay, of Maryville, N. B., 
Canada, beloved wife of Mr. Laughlin McKay, 
died of consumption on the 19th of November, after 
a lingering illness of one year. She is survived by 
a sorrowing husband and three sons, Andrew, of 
Nova Scotia, and Wilfred and Grover at home, and 
a daughter, Mrs. Leander Blakeney, all of Marys- 
ville. The deceased was a member of the Mari- 
time Deaf-Mute Association for four years and was 
highly respected and much beloved by all who knew 
her. 


THe Sment Worker is a fine reading paper. 
By reading it, I feel that it creates in me the sixth 
sense and that sense is enjoying. 

j ANDREW LEITCH. 

Bartimore, Mp. 


With the Silent Workers 


EDITED BY ALEXANDER |. PACH. 


HE enthusiastic Warren Robinson, who 

will go down to fame as the deaf-man 

' who made “Industrial Training” a matter 

of importance second only to the work of the 

school-room, and whose insistence brought 

about such recognition of the work as to bring 

about the “Jndustrial Journal” as well as a 

special section of the Teachers’ convention, 
wants more articles on the subject. 


‘As has been stated before, observations on 
Industrial Training that would apply to New 
York, for instance, might have no value to 
Delavan, Wisconsin. 

One phase of the work is that thorough 
training, or grounding in a line of work, need 
not necessarily train a youth to follow the line 
as a means of livelihood, but rather afford the 
means of entering any other avenue of em- 
ployment, remote or otherwise, and make a 
success of it, because both eye and hand are 
already trained. 

Admiral Coghlan, who just died, was at 
the head of several financial corporations of 
magnitude in Wall Street, tho’ up to 62 years 
of age when he was retired by operation of 
law, he had been all his life a “sea-fighter.” 

But an officer in the United States Navy 
(and the Army, too, for that matter) is a 
at the age when the law directs that his use- 
fulness shall end, he can, if he wishes, enter 
any one of a hundred activities that are glad 
to avail themselves of a man of such varied 
training. 

No man cleaned New York’s streets till 
Col. Waring, a trained Army officer, showed 
how it should be done, and now practically 
all cities regulate their street-cleaning depart- 
ments on lines laid down by Col. Waring. 

General Theo. A. Bingham, an ex-army 
officer, has revolutionized New York’s Police 
Department. 

Col. R. M. Thompson, now mentioned as 
the next Secretary of the Navy, made many 
millions in Wall Street, after he had graduated 
from Annapolis and also served in the Army. 

Training counts 60 per cent. 

Man counts 30 per cent. 

Opportunity counts 10 per cent. 

I was riding in a Pullman car from Chic- 
ago to New York, and talking with the con- 
ductor, my traveling companion, a well known 
editor of the best known paper published for 
the Deaf, mentioned that his brother-in-law 
was a Division Superintendent of the Pull- 
man Company. After that the best wasn’t 
too good for us. 

Our conductor spoke of the Superinten- 
dent as a “lucky man” to have worked his 
way from a conductorship to Superintendent, 
and to hold the job after the original or- 
ganization had been swallowed up by a 
stronger competing company. 

T’ll' venture this man is still a conductor 
speculating on the “luck” of other men, 
when the element of luck was never pre- 
sent. 

Sometimes men are lucky in getting 
ahead, but one gets higher up through luck 
where ninety-nine achieve through merit. 

I know two deaf-men working in one shop. 
Both started out with even handicaps. One 
does what he is told and that’s the end of 
his ambition. The other does what he is 
told, and by keeping his eyes open has 
learned a lot besides. His pay envelope will 
average two and a half to three times what 
the man in the rut gets. 
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No element of luck there! 

In the schools for the deaf, comparatively 
only the boys who learn printing stick to it 
in after years. If any demonstrations were 
needed this would serve to show that print- 
ing is the best trade to teach a deaf boy— 
but of course, much depends on the boy—and 
the capacity of the instructor figures, too. 

It is the proud record of both the New 
York and New Jersey school printing shops 
that there was never a case of failure where 
a boy completed the course. 

Practically all of the New York Institu- 
tion’s prominent graduates—men who have 
“done things,’ are graduates of the printing 


office of that school, or were instructed 
therein. 
“Blessed is the man who has found his 


work.” 

No better instances are found than among 
the deaf of this. 

Lotus-eaters and idlers are all at the ex- 
tremes. ‘The idle sons of the rich incapables 
through parental ignorance, and the idle poor, 
poor because untrained, or because of hearing 
people in the same temperament and the same 
surroundings, vicious, or evil, or both. 

Between the two extremes there is very 
little difference. 

In greatest scorn and contempt perhaps, 
are the idle rich, for all they do and say 
makes them the butt of scorn and derision 
of those they consider below them because 
of their superior worldly possessions. 

But there is another view, that of the 
“busy rich”—a view that compels respect. 
Where sons of wealthy parents, and not 
obliged to labor, do their work as if they 
literally had to. Where you find such a man, 
you will find he has a good education and 
good solid sense, and that in his dress, de- 
portment and demeanor he is a solid citizen 
in the front rank. 

Where he is all this, he is so because he 
knows the value of work and of time and 
knowing how hard it is to earn money he 
knows its power and can measure according- 
ly. 

A working man from a wealthy family 
will be his own guardian, the custodian of 
his own inheritance when the time comes if 
he has been a trained working man, where 
the dawdler, the idler or the ignorant, will 
ever and always be a “remittance” man. 
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Given the best work-shop ever devised for 
instruction purposes, and equip it with the 
finest implements of the craft and put in a 
poor or indifferent instructor, the result of 
course is a foregone conclusion—a few may 
learn and reach the goal in spite of their 
handicap—but of course the majority will 
fail. 

On the other hand, a good instructor who 
knows the deaf—their language and _ their 
limitations, and with the rudest equipment 
he will turn out good workmen. Of course 
if the instructor is a capable deaf man, the 
percentage of successes increases. 

Where these workmen are printers, they 
will go out in the world and make good. 
Sometimes men who have had practically their 
entire training as “straight” printers, will go 
into shops and make good from the start 
as “jobbers,” and stranger yet, men who are 
indifferent .grammarians or weak in langu- 
age, follow copy so successfully that they 
pass with their hearing fellows and get the 
same pay. 

Of course deficiency in mental attainments 
will bar men from getting higher than the 
eases’ 

The printers who become  stone-hands, 


open printing offices, edit newspapers, etc.,. 
have to be educated men. 


The coming of type-setting miachines has. 
often been mentioned as a hindrance and a 
set-back, and used as an argument against 
teaching printing to the deaf, but I can’t see 
it that way. 

Temporarily, of course, it has had the ef- 
fect of throwing men out of employment, 
but good workmen had nothing to fear om 
that score. 

A first class printer can master the most 
intricate type-setting machine in four to six 
weeks—but he has to be a first class printer 
to start. 
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In my time, I have seen many deaf men 
of many trades and vocations, and wherever 
one has been a pronounced success in any 
direction it has been due (seemingly) to the 
early training of the boy. In my twenty- 
seven years there has been great betterment. 
in most lines, and yet much has been left. 
undone. 

If the experience of one from the ranks. 
is worth anything, then I sum up my own 
idea in suggesting the total elimination of 
the absurd line of demarcation that empha- 
sizes the departments. of education. 

At Yale, what is the difference between 
the work of the man that teaches Greek and 
the one who instructs in qualative analysis? 

At West Point, the Professor, whose work 
is International Law and the one who teaches 
trench defense works are both of the Facul- 
ty. : 
And in a school for the deaf, why shouldn’t 
Mr. Smith, who teaches elementary arith- 
metic, be exactly on the same plane as the 
instructor who makes possible the successful 
battle of life? One is as vital and as essential 
as the other! 

In former days the “shops” were not con- 
sidered as they are today—nor were they as. 
well manned—but for every incompetent in 
the Industrial department there were two in 
the school building. 

How often favored incompetents were 
kept in class rooms, and the fact recognized 
by everybody and no protest dared to be 
made. Yet where did you ever see a similar 
state of affairs in the less favored depart- 
ment that was not short-lived? 


There’s a golden day coming when all 
schools for the deaf will be better ordered 
than they are now. Better trades schools 
and more departments. All instructors rated 
and paid according to merit—when the man 
who has been teaching the deaf to earn their 
living against the hardest odds and sharpest 
competition, will be considered more a mem- 
ber of the Faculty than high school. misses 
with a year’s training in Oral work ever can 
be. 

The day will come when the brightest deaf 
boys and girls will leave school with com- 
mercial training that will enable them to be- 
come Certified Public Accountants and some 
time perhaps find employment as such in their 
own schools—and, better yet, will find good 
berths in banks, insurance, railroad, and other 
such organizations. Directors in all these 
enterprises and institutions are now, and ever 
have been, Directors in Schools for the Deaf, 
but it is only comparatively recently that 
men in charge of the schools—the big brain- 
ed Superintendents who have broken down 
old traditions and eliminated the charitable 
and the wheezy whine for funds and prayers ; 
aided, to some extent, by the educated deaf 
themselves that this has been made possible, 
to teach Directors to differentiate between 
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the educational and the charitable. 

Things that in the past were “reformed 
indifferently, my lord, are now being reformed 
altogether.” 
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My good friend, Mr. Wade, favors me 
with this on “Bringing Charges.” 

Did it ever strike you, that in ome direction, 
“bringing charges” versus Superintendents are 
generally successful? Fact! 

Such charges are most generally and always brot 
to “get even.” Of course the big “even” would 
come if the be-charged was fired; but altho that 
never happens, the chargist gets in his. work gener- 
ally, altho perhaps he doesn’t know it. 

In studying the psychology, monphology, mideo- 
logy of “charging,” I have been struck by one fact. 
No matter how conclusive or triumphant, the vin- 


dication of the be-charged may be, he usually ad- - 


duces further evidence of his innocence in his 
replies to my letters, which are always very general 
in character, and expressing my full knowledge of 
his complete exoneration! 

That shows that the victim of the “getting even” 
job is a victim for all his acquittal, and the taffy 
he generally gets. That he has obtained a certificate 
of character, higher than he would be likely to get 
before his obituary, don’t signify a. flea’s hair; the 
wound still rankles. 

If the victim would go to the trouble of pro- 
secuting the chargist for criminal libel, or slander, 
he would have a lot of worry, but the worry 
wouldn’t amount to shucks compared with the long 
rankling of his feelings. 

And if he would publicly horsewhip the fellow 
(supposing he’s able) the probable fine of—perhaps 
$50—would be the cheapest salve he could put on 
the sore, beating Wooley’s. out of sight. Perhaps 
ducking him in a pond would be cheaper, and 
might be rather more humiliating to the writer. 


A. L. Pacu. 


To The American Deaf 


FRIENDS AND FELLow Derar-Murtes: Con- 
gratulations! The rule barring the deaf from 
examinations for positions in the civil service 
of the United States has been revoked by an 
executive order of the President! 


EXECUTIVE ORDER. 


Deaf-mutes may be admitted to examinations for 
all places in the classified service of the United 
States whose duties, in the opinion of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, they are capable of performing. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Tse Waite House. 

December 1, 1908. 
[No. 98] 


This result is directly due to the interven- 
tion of James Garfield, Secretary of the In- 
terior, who has thus fulfilled his. pledge to 
Dr. Galladudet. 

To these two men above all others the 
grateful thanks of the American deaf are due. 

Let us rejoice together! This acknow- 
ledgement of our civil liberty and equality 
is the third great gift that Providence has 
vouchsafed to us. 

The first was the establishment of our edu- 
cation in 1817; the second was the opening to 
us of the doors of higher education in 1864; 
and the third is this open and executive ac- 
knowledgement that the deaf are fully privi- 
ledged citizens of our great commonwealth. 

All hail to Theodore Roosevelt! All hail to 
James R. Garfield, future President of the 
United States! All hail to Edward Gallaudet, 
our greatest and best beloved benefactor and 
friend! 

Grorce Wm. VepItz. 

CoLorapo Sprincs, Con., Dec. 7, 1908. 
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Stray Straws 


“ec LEARNER” writes in the December 
WorkKeER about the difficulties at- 
tending his efforts to learn the sign- 

language, and wishes that there was a sort 

of standard-dictionary of signs, or “a book 
written by one or more of our best trained 
deaf men, men trained in English and signs, 

—a sort of sign-dictionary, a work we can 

all refer to as to the best way to make a given 

sign. 

“A Learner” will find that there is just 
such a book now being printed right under 
his nose. The book is entitled “The Sign- 
Langauge” or “A Manual of Signs” and a 
most comprehensive and descriptive vocabu- 
lary of signs as used by the deaf in the United 
States and Canada is appearing in installments 
in the American Annals of the Deaf each 
issue, but will be out in book form and for 
sale later on. The author is J. Schulyer 
Long, M.A., Head Teacher of the Academic 
and First Intermediate Department of the 
Iowa School for the Deaf. To make sure 
that his descriptions of various chaotic-like 
signs tallied with that of other authorites of 
signs, Mr. Long had the Rev. Philip Hasen- 
stab, of Chicago, review the whole work with 
him before going into print. 

“A Learner” is probably not aware that 
each sign in the sign-language can be given 
a sort of distinctive personal “inflection” by 
deaf people from different localties in the 
same way that spoken words are given dif- 
ferent tones or inflections in the voice of hear- 
ing people from different places, but the es- 
sential part of the sign is made in practically 
the same way by all deaf people. 


eo? 

The (Maynard) Owl has turned his big 
blinkers in my direction and hooted one of 
his /oud screeches at me! 

Hoity-toity, why screech at a mere stray 
straw which happens to blow more ways 
than one? 

It is well known that Mrs. J. W. Barrett 
(Augusta Kruse Barrett) is the New York 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal mid-west representative, 
but for months past she has been so busy 
filling her lamp and keeping it trimmed to 
cast forth “Random Rays” that her regular 
news correspondence for the Journal was 
neglected. Hence the little stray straw 
which showed up such delinquency at Editor 
Hodgson’s expense and which started the 
Owl’s silly hooting. Editor Hodgson is 
always a genial gentleman and is altogether 
too busy to pick up fights about nothing. 
And Mrs. Barrett promptly made good by 
sending in a most excellent, though tardy 
letter full of convention news. 

Colorado does not constitute the whole 
West and moreover has too much dirty linen 
in the public wash these days. 

So the Maynard Owl works eight hours a 
day and spends the other sixteen hours in 
“thinking and planning!” Whew! “Appear- 
ances are sometimes deceitful,” for it has 
always seemed that the Owl was only ready 
for screeching and scrapping. 

If the Owl will quit jumping to conclusions 
at mere “circumstantial evidence,” which is 
the worst and weakest kind of ground on 
which to do any clawing, he will find that I 
am a good cash subscriber to both the Deaf 
American and the Journal. 


o 2 
The Mid-west branch of the Gallaudet 
College Alumni Association decided last 
spring to meet oftener and in line with the 
policy of other branches make its program 
instructive as well as entertaining. 
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So the branch had its opening social 
gathering in June at the house of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Barrett in Council Bluffs, where 
the members sharpened their wits on the live 
political issues of the day. 

The next meet was at Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Sowell’s in Omaha, Neb., early in the fall. 
The time was taken up by three of the mem- 
bers, Miss Marion Finch, Mr. Harvey McFar- 
lane, and Mr. J. S. Long in giving glowing 
accounts of the teachers’ convention at Ogden, 
which they had attended, and in, describing 
the grand scenery of the West after which all 
decided on Pike’s Peak or bust in 1gt0. A 
third meeting was made at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. S. Long in Council Bluffs on the 
11th of December in honor of Rev. Thomas 
Gallaudet’s birthday (December roth.) 

In reading accounts of branch meetings 
elsewhere there will be noticed a marked 
tendency on the part of graduates of the 
college to get together whenever they can. 
Their loyality to “old Gallaudet” binds them: 
together—the older with the younger genera- 
tion. The meetings are generally of a liter- 
ary nature combined with social features, 
which make the meetings full of pleasure and 
profit. 

This Mid-west branch is one of the largest 
in existence having somewhere near twenty- 
five members more or less. 
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The Silentium Club of Omaha, Neb. had 
an entertaining little social at its pretty club 
room recently. The feature of the social 
was a fishing trip, wherein each person took 
his or her turn in casting a gold baited hook 
into the curtained depths of a supply room. 
Every one caught some game either large or 
small, but had to pay the price marked on 
each haul which was all the way from one 
cent up to twenty-five cents, according to the 
value of-the “fish” at regular market rates. 

Between them, Omaha and Council Bluffs 
have quite a large population of deaf people, 
but for some reason, or no reason at all, the 
club spirit has not been very strong. 

The club has handsome quarters in-one of 
the finest halls in the city of Omaha, and 
meets twice a month. At present the mem- 
bership is about thirty, but is beginning to 
show more signs of life. 

E.. FL. 


Christmas Che 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 


Slyly twinkling in the skies, 
Peeping from heavens’ blue, 
Are millions of stary eyes 
Smiling, darling, down on you. 
Peeping through the cloudy gauze 
From their little homes above, 
While we wait for Santa Claus, 
With his gifts of cheer and love. 


Santa Claus is coming by 
With his pretty pack of toys. 
Fast his speedy reindeer fly 
With their load of Christmas joys. 
Now he flits across the moon, 
Now he flickers o’er its gold— 
We will hear of his footsteps soon 
On the housetop, crisp and cold. 


Meet him halfway, baby dear. 
Join the jolly, pranksome band 
Ot the elimen with their cheer 
Waiting him in slumberland. — 
Santa Claus must come along 
Through the dreamy vales of sleep; 
There with all the elfin throng 
Let us, too, the vigil keep. 
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A BLESSED New Year to all. 


ANOTHER death, the result of care- 
less automobile driving, again tells 
of the great dangers of these ve- 
hicles, to the deaf, and show the 
necessity of applying the rule laid down by the 
Supreme Court in regard to railroads that we 
must “stop, look, listen’? before crossing, to 
all streets and road-ways; only as we cannot 
listen, to stop longer and look twice. 


Needed 
Care 


Tue California News claims 
that the reporter of the Ber- 
keley Times errs when it 
says that Mr. Wilkinson did 
not take charge of the California School for 
the Deaf, at its inception in 1860. The same 
article that makes the latter statement also 
says that Prof. Wilkinson “has devoted his life 
to teaching the mutes to converse by means of 


Not Usually 
Our Aim 


signs.” Is the reporter in error in this also. 

THe recent gift of $5000 by 
St.Ann's Mrs. Anderson towards the pro- 
Addition jected Memorial House in con- 


nection with St. Ann’s Church, 
New York, gives the project a new impetus, 
and there is now a probability that the whole 
sum needed, $30,000, soon will be raised. 
The new building is intended for physical cul- 
ture, trades teaching, and social entertainments 
and recreations, and will be a great boon to 
the deaf of Manhattan, when completed. 


LIKE ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred “deaf” beggars, Percy Pol- 
lock, who was arrested at 4oth 
and Lancaster Ave., in Philadel- 
phia, last week, was not deaf at all. He was 
reaping a rich harvest from the generously 
inclined, when he was picked up, and went 
to the station-house making all sorts of mo- 


Not 
Deaf 
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tions. When addressed by a good-natured 
policeman, the next morning, however, he 
forgot himself and started in to articulate so 
well as to leave no doubt of his being able 
to hear. When you see a “deaf” beggar you 
can make up your mind that he is not deaf. 
The deaf do not beg. 


Over girls are following 
closely the reports from 
Australia regarding the 
efforts of women there 
to obtain suffrage, and the last one announc- 
ing complete success in this direction was most 
interesting news to them. Strangely enough, 
though there are very few of them who ex- 
hibit any particular anxiety to vote them- 
selves, and if the demands of our own suf- 
fragettes are met it is doubtful whether there 
will be any great increment at the polls from 
our young ladies. 


Not Anxious 
For It 


In spite of restricted finances, 
unmindful of possible pre- 
judice, embarrassed by a 
tongue the most foreign of 
the foreign; in the face of every obstacle, and 
surrounded by more that is disheartening 
than any other school for the deaf in the 
world, the little school at Chefoo, China, un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Mills, goes bravely 
on, not only holding its own, but forging grad- 
ually ahead; and if love for the work, un- 
bounded zeal, and indomitable peseverance 
avail anything, we may certainly look for- 
ward with every assurance of success to the 
future of China’s school. We are in receipt 
of one of Mrs. Mills old-time letters, and, 
as it is one that will doubtless interest all of 
our readers, we are going to take them into 
our confidence, and let them see how things 
are going at Chefoo. 


The Chefoo 
School 


ScHooL FOR THE Dear, 
CHEFOO, CHINA, 
October 2, 1908. 
Pror. Joun P. WaLKeEr, 
Principal of School for the Deaf, 
Trenton, N. J., U. S. A. 


Dear Mr. WaLker:—I am sending you, 
under another cover, a little booklet giving 
the story of our deaf girls and some photo- 
graphs to illustrate it, hoping you and Mr. 
Porter may see your way to bring it out in 
the pages of THe Sment Worker. It 
would reach many friends of our work here 
among your readers, and might gain some 
new ones for us. 

The pictures in our little booklet are very 
poor; tho’ the plates, made in Shanghai, 
were fairly good, the Chinese printers here, 
lacking the skill to use them to get the best 
result on the poor paper that they have in 
stock. 

If you get something pretty good I should 
like to purchase the plates for our use in the 
future; as I shall get better paper from 
Shanghai for our next issue. 

I am not unmindful that there is a small 
balance still due THe Sitenr Worker Office 
for former work, but I have been. rather 
expecting that the New Jersey friends would 
be sending another gift to the Chinese School 
so that we could credit it to the account, 
thus saving the expense of a draft. I hope 


this account of our little deaf girls will stir 
up new interest, and that the Trenton circle 
may become regular contributors. 

There are three little deaf girls in a vil- 
lage not far from Chefoo, all in one family, 
for whom we are asking help, Their parents 
want to send them to school, but are too 
poor to do more than feed and clothe them 
in the home. We are hoping that some 
circle of friends at home may take up the 
support of these girls. On page 25 of the 
enclosed booklet you will find a note giving 
the cost per annum of a pupil. If fifty dol- 
lars is more than your pupils can raise, and 
do it regularly, they are quite at liberty to 
decide what they can do. Every gift helps. 
Have you a Christian Endeavor Society in 
your school. We would like to see one in 
every school. The number is slowly in- 
creasing, but there are still several schools 
where they are not yet interested in this ef- 
fort to help the Chinese deaf. I think it is 
largely because they do not know about the 
work, or do not understand about it, or other 
things nearer at hand claim their attention. 

I have not forgotten the fine, generous gift 
sent by the Trenton School, raised, I believe, 
by an entertainment. It is a great deal of 
work, hard, tiring work to raise money in 
that way, tho’ I believe young people get a 
great deal of pleasure out of it, but Mrs. 
Porter, and others, will recall how hard they 
worked. Personally, I prefer the little weekly, 
self-denial gift, or tithe, and in this the chil- 
dren should be educated,—deaf children as 
well as hearing children. . 

We have a great deal of encouragement 
in our work. There is talk in official circles 
in Peking of the need of schools for the deaf; 
also, in Shanghai. The Chinese are anxious, 
in these days, to do things themselves, some- 
times regardless of best methods and results. 
We do not know yet what part the Chefoo 
School will have in the opening of govern- 
ment schools, but we shall have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that our work here has been 
the means of calling the attention of the 
Chinese to the needs of the deaf and of prov- 
ing to them that they can be educated. 

We have just placed one of our older boys 
in a printing office where he is doing good 
work; another, may go in at the New Year. 
It is a great pleasure to us to feel that we 
have put these boys, as well as two others, 
in the way to earn honest comfortable livings. 

One of the boys joined the church during 
the summer passing a good examination. We 
hope to be able to keep this school a Christian 
institution where the children of Christaians 
can be educated. 

With kindest greetings to all, I remain. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. T. Mitts. 


We have a balance in Mrs. Mill’s favor 
from former subscriptions; we are going to 
waive a goodly part of our printing-bill, and 
our teachers, children and household are 
adding daily mites; so that we hope to get 


to Chefoo, ere long, a reasonable reminder 


that the little school is not forgotten by its 
Trenton friends. 

There is probably no work in the world 
more deserving or more needy and we would 
that every philantropest in our land were 
aware of its necessities; for to know would 
be, in every case, to give. 


Next to enjoying happiness ourselves is 
the consciousness of having bestowed it on 
others—The Black Dwarf. 
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School ac ity 


Yule-tide. 

Where has the old year gone? 

Another milestone on the journey of life. 
Wont it seem funny to have to write it 1909. 


Was there ever anything so fine as Christ- 
mas? 


It will be hard to turn from pleasure to the 
stern realities. 


Mabel Zorn thinks that the nicest thing in 
the world is a present. 


Frank: Messick and Charles Quigley were 
certainly the funniest of clowns. 


Edith Tussey was for the night a prince 
and a royal little prince she was. 


Who ever saw a brighter entertainment for 
the children than that of the 16th. 


Mr. Lloyd’s Christmas talk was the richest 
bit of fun the chapel has seen this year. 


The few days skating we usually have be- 
fore Christmas, was, this year, missing. 


We know ofsmothing that makes a_ little 


& boy or girl so*happy.as'a Christmas present. 
oho 3s 


2’ Everything was. swallowed ” up in the 
thoughts of home for days before the 19th. 


“Milton Wymbs is praying for snow. His 


°. brother has made*him a sled: ten feet long. 


ie . 
Issac Lowe has our most sincére sympathies 


“in the loss he has sustained by the death of 


his father. 


The day that Helen Harrison receives a 
letter from her mother is always a “red letter 
day” to her. 


A game of basket-ball between our girls 
and the Model School is talked of as one of 
the early events of 1909. 


The picture of the “New Comers” is a very 
good one, and is in great demand by the 
parents of the children in it. 


The dresses and coats turned out by our 
sewing-department lately have been above the 
average in both fit and finish. 


The girls tell Freida Heuser that she re- 
sembles Mr. Taft. Then Freida smiles and 
really does resemble him a bit. 


The absence of all our children at their 
homes gives the members of our household 
‘each an opportunity for a brief holiday. 


Three little boys took a “joy ride” down the 
baluster at the end of the boys’ wing one 
evening last week, with the usual result. 


Miles Sweeney and Walter Throckmorton 
are frequent visitors. Both have steady work 
at the trade they learned with us, printing. 


Dawes Sutton and Mabel Zorn were both 
thirteen years old on the roth. Each received 
a pretty lot of postals appropriate to the oc- 
‘casion. 


THE SILENT WORKER 


The Silent Workers suffered their first de- 
feat at Pennington on the 5th ult., the Pen- 
nington boys being entirely too big and too 
strong for them. 


Mr. Walker and State-Architect Poole ex- 
pect to spend a day at Mt. Airy soon look- 
ing over the splendid grounds and buildings 
of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf. 


Carmine Pace turned over thirty-five dollars 
to the Supt. for safe-keeping, last week. The 
amount was the balance of the proceeds of 
the games during the fall. 


A handsome sweater, of the school colors, 
and having the monogram S. W. on it, was 
one of Arthur Blake’s most-prized Christmas 
gifts. It was given by his parents. 


All credit is due to Mrs. Tindall, Miss Cor- 
nelius, Mrs. Deitz, Miss Richards, Mr. New- 
comb and the Pullen sisters for the musical 
part of the program on Wednesday. 


Charles Quigley has just completed two 
beautiful mahogany cuff and collar boxes, 
which he intends to give as Christmas pre- 
sents. We wonder who will be the recipients. 


An aftermath of sickness was rather ex- 
pected by our nurse, when the festivities were 
over, but aside from two or three trivial cases, 
her fears were not realized. 


Esther and Alfred are members of the same 
class. One.is very careful and the other is 
rather careless, and so one is improving much 
more rapidly than the other. It is needless 
to tell you which is which. 


For some reasons few of our children care 
much for Hawthorne, though he is one of 
our most beautiful writers. Maude Thomp- 
son appreciates him, however, and says he 
is her favorite author. 


Hans Hansen is promised a trip to the Hip- 
podrome the first time he goes to New York. 
He has been told by his brother of the glories 
that are there, and is looking forward with the 
brightest anticipation. 


The basket-ball game with the Marathon 
team on Saturday evening was a hard and 
close one, and, though we won out by a 
small margin, our team knew that they had 
not been to a pink tea. 


Mr. E. Clayton Wyand, a Missionary to the 
Deaf of Maryland, spent Tuesday night with 
us and delivered an address in the chapel on 
Wednesday morning. The children were 
greatly pleased and interested. 


The brass magazine-holder devised by Mr. 
McLaughlin is a most excellent one, saving, 
as it does, a great deal of wear and tear 
on the books, and preventing thoughtless per- 
sons from carrying them away. 


Housekeeping is becoming a fine art with 
our little girls. Even sweeping, dusting, 
scrubbing, the cleansing of dishes and the 
making of beds have dignity to them, and al- 
most every one is an adept in these lines. 
This is as it should be. 


The special Committee on New Buildings 
spent Wednesday afternoon examining the 
buildings and grounds. They concluded that 
more room was absolutely necessary and will 
doubtless report in favor of increased accom- 
odations. 
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Mark Thorn, encouraged by the success of 
Joseph Adlon, has taken up lettering and 
drawing. He has marked talent in these 
directions, and there is no reason why he 
should not turn them to as good account as 
Joseph did. 


Charles Colberg was the happy recipient 
of a box from a friend of his at home, the 
other day. When he opened it, however, he 
found a poor little squirrel inside. Charles 
would much rather have seen the squirrel flit- 
ting around alive among the trees, but he 
knows that his friend meant well. 


It has been a calamitous week for John 
Piorkoski. He kicked at a foot-ball so hard 
on Wednesday that he kicked himself off his 
feet and fell in the mud, covering himself 
with it “from head to foot,” and on Satur- 
day got a black eye from the recoil of a rope 
in = gym. He says that it was his unlucky 
week. 


The first serious injury sustained by any 
of our boys during a game of basket-ball was 
that which occurred to Carmine Pace at Pen- 
nington. He was thrown violently against 
a platform, and for two or three days, was 
confined to his bed. Fortunately there was 
no serious lesion, and Carmine is as chipper 
as ever now. 


There is a lot of wisdom in the thought that 
wealth does not depend upon the extent of 
our possessions, but rather upon the fewness 
of our wants. Our little ones are happy in 
their robust health, comfortable surroundings 
and opportunities to learn, and, considering 
everything are wealthier even than the great 
Oil King with all his accumulations. 


At our entertainment on the evening of 
the 16th, there was rendered the following: 


PART I. 
1. Musical | Selections so .o5 scan lee hans Orchestra 
2. In Chrysanthemum Land. <..,..5.6...c82)utie wan 
cteera tees tole Miss Tilson and Miss Dillon’s Classes 
a.NShristmas Gatoliecs. ..602 cee Mr. Sharp’s Class 


aa ie Pullen Family 
6.. Walker Dolls... .scc.wccadans Miss Vail’s Class 
7. PRONG: TINH so. a cee aS el eee 
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&. Santa's, Workthop. onc sco) i oe, eu 
er ndkintedeaere aos Mr. Porter and Industrial Dept. 


9. The Night Before Christmas................... 
IS Fae li Ae Mrs. Porter’s Kindergarten Class 


10. Santa Comes 
Intermission. 


PART 2. 
1. Piano Duet...... Mrs. Deitz and Miss Richards 
2. Statue of Liberty... 2... 6.20.55 Miss Hall’s Class 
3. Vaudeville Turn..........0..4. Stetser Brothers 
4. The Courting of Mother Goose................ 
isis in ser eeglats aR cla aloes Miss Dellicker’s Class 


5. Highland Dancer.............. Miss Tomlinson 
6. Cinderella's Dream........... Mr. Lloyd’s Class 
9, Fire Dante) 0k. Re 2. Adela Silverman 
8. Jolly Acrobats.............. Messick and Quigley 
9. New Year’s Eve on the Farm.................. 


ANY times have I en- 

tered the study rooms 

of several of our Insti- 
tutions for the Deaf during 
the study hour, and at one time had charge of 
the whole school during that period of study 
for some months. In each school the methods 
of the pupils to get their lessons memorized 
was the same. Some semi-mutes would oc- 
casionally read their lessons aloud; others 
would read from their books in silence; while 
others would read the manual aphabet fluently. 
There wasn’t a single one out of the thousand 
I noticed, who used the “sign-language” to 
gain the same end. It was a very interesting 
subject and I often wondered which of the 
three methods were productive of the best re- 
sults in the school room the following day. 
During the time I had charge of the school 
study hour every evening, I never sought to 
correct a pupil’s method of studying. I be- 
lieved, from personal experience, that nature 
would remedy her defects and supply the one 
afflicted with the ability to adopt one or the 
other method of memorizing as the best way 
suited to his individual use until such time as 
he had gained sufficient mastery of language, 
spoken and written, as to enable him to pro- 
ceed on a different and advanced mode—the 
reading in silence with distinct understanding 
of the subject matter and therefore complete 
memorizing at the same time. 

While on the subject, I append a few words 
from the pen of Mr. Victor Smith, of the 
New York Press, anent the method of study- 
ing by public school children, which may prove 
of interest in connection herewith :— 


Studying 


Aloud 


Most of the public school children I meet do 
not seem to understand the meanmg of “enunica- 
tion.” The word is a big one for the youngsters, 
I admit, but its meaning should be made plain to 
a four-year-old in one lesson. Perhaps “articula- 
tion” might be a better word. What I want to say 
is that children are not taught to speak distinctly, 
Now when you and I were young, we were re- 
quired to “get our lessons” at home aloud; that is, 
we had to study geography, history, reading, arith- 
metic, etc., verbally or orally. Father or mother 
was in hearing, and when a word was mispronoun- 
ced there was information on the subject from 
headquarters. 

In some of our public schools children are for- 
bidden to study aloud at home. No wonder we are 
losing all our oratorical instinct! Think of attempt- 
ing to teach children to pronounce words with their 
lips closed! Glory! Great heads! Advanced edu- 
cators! This poor old degenerate world is more 
given to talking than thinking; and it may be that 
a doctrine of silence has been established by our 
noble Board of Education to inculcate thinking. 
Every child should be required to study aloud at 
home. 

One of these days we may possibly educate the 
educators. It may be necessary to employ 10,000 
policemen to do it; but there is a bare chance of 
overcoming their ignorance. The United States 
Army would help. Of course there are no great 
public speakers to-day. Oratory is dead as a door 
nail, Are we never again to have a Demosthenes, a 
Patrick Henry, a Cicero, a John Bright, an Edmund 
Burke, a Calhoun, a Rufus Choate, a Henry Clay, 
a Fox, a Gladstone, an Ingersoll, a Phillips, a 
Brooks, a Pitt, a Webster, a Beecher, a Voorhees 
or a Canning? The voice is a noble gift; it should 
be cultivated, not to sing, but to speak with dis- 
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tinctness and magnetic force. There would be 
little consumption if all children were required to 
study their lessons aloud. Let the tuberculosis con- 
gress take up this subject. 

> 

Sometime ago at the opening of the thea- 
trical season in New York city, a press agent 
with more humor in his half column than the 
actual fact, stated that over one thousand 
deaf-mutes swamped their offices, in reply to 
an advertisement for deaf-mute scene shifters. 
Enlarging on this, he compounded a capital 
advertisement for the play-house he repre- 
sented at the expense of the deaf and unloaded 
a new system of adding ciphers to represent 
dummies. This theatre still employs its hear- 
ing stage scene shifters, infering that the 
thousand “deaf-mutes” who answered the ad- 
vertisement were all N. G. (Note N. G. 
means not gullible.) 

Later on, the manager of the oldest play- 
house on the East Fourteenth street, who pos- 
sesses the real sense of humor without sland- 
ering the deaf, came out in the public press 
with the intention of hiring deaf-mute ushers 
for his theatre in place of the hearing. He 
gave his reason that so many of the patrons 
complained of the ushers starting the applause 
that he thought the change to deaf-mutes, 
who couldn’t hear what the actors were say- 
ing or singing, would do away with the com- 
plaints. He has not made the “contemplated 
change” yet because of his inability to secure 
the services of a hearing man as head-usher, 
who could talk with his fingers. We presume 
he will never find one able to talk on the angle 
he prescribes, because we all use the mouth 
in talking. The fingers are only illustrators 
and interpreters of letters, words and language 
when wiggled into visible signs such as the 
manual alphabet. 

= 


The deaf of the country have not yet got 
over laughing at the boasted “ability” of one 
auburn-haired deaf-mute, who lives under the 
shadow of Pike's Peak, to deliver the entire 
deaf-mute vote of the country over to the poli- 
tical side managed by the National Republican 
Comimttee. Politicans are strange and 
shrewd bred fellows and rightly look upon this 
deaf-mute Daniel Boone of the West as a huge 
joke, and they are writing him that it is prob- 
ably best to practice his preaching at home. 
In 1912 we may expect to see other Goliaths 
rise up like Samuel Gompers and promise to 
deliver over the votes of the millions of deaf, 
semi-deaf and shatter the “solid south.” 
Meanwhile all glory to the Colorado man, who 
elected our next President. He deserves a 
fat office where he can take his daily afternoon 
nap. 

> 

“Mark Twain,” at being congratulated on 
his recent birthday anniversary, the seventy- 
third, remarked that “it was no joke.” The 
minister to the deaf, who is forced to travel 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf to execute 
his orders, says: “It is no joke.” The Con- 
necticut “Oralist” who sought to and did 
cross bayonets with “Zeno” silently remarks, 
“It is no joke.” (On the eastern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains a zeno is known as a wind 
and sand storm that blows 60 to 70 miles an 
hour steadily fcr hours, and puts a stop to 
all business as effectively as a great blizzard.) 
J. Schuyler Long writes me that to be mis- 
taken for “J. Schuyler” is no joke. He denies 
being any relation to the Rocky Mountain 
Canary when it comes to writing poetry. To 
be writing this Owl letter stretched out on a 
bed of illness and congratulated upon having 
reached the magnificent total of 38 years, is no 
joke either. It seems to be a ‘no joke’’ all 
around, .so to amend matters, here’s to a 


Merry Christmas and Happy New Year, 
Prosperous New Year to all. ’ 
> 

At the National Tuberculosis Exhibition 
now being shown in the Museum of Natural 
History, 81st street and Columbus avenue, 
New York city, which was New York’s Ex- 
hibit at the International Tuberculosis Con- 
gress, recently held at Washington, D. C., an 
electric light flashed every two minutes and 
thirty-six seconds to denote that in some part 
of the world, some one has died of tuberculo- 
sis. This novel method of illustrating to the 
thousands of visitors to the exhibit of the 
awful ravages of the disease strikes the home 
more forcibly than rows of figures. The ex- 
hibit covers two floors of the museum build- 
ing and is worth going a thousand miles to 
see. Among the exhibits is a model of a 
house tent occupied by the writer for several 
months during his stay in Colorado and which 
only a weakening heart in the high altitude 
compelled him to give up. The model of this 
tent, twenty of the originals being in use at 
the Union Printers’ Home, was purchased by 
the International Congress for Exhibition 
purposes in this country and in Europe. All 
the deaf in New York, and other large cities 
where the exhibit is to be shown are urged 
to attend. There is no admission charge 
whatever. 

R. E. Maynarp. 


Not Begging Names for Cattle 


Mr Eprror:—We are in receipt of a portion of 
your paper, issued under date of November, 1908, 
and an article on page 23, signed F. P. Gibson, is 
blue-penciled. 

We would like to say, in reply, that we are not 
begging names for our cattle. We have official 
permission, or as a request from each individual we 
have honored, with the exception of “Helen Keller,” 
and in that case we asked permission and it was 
not refused. 

We have, at present, a bull-calf (we do not 
breed “gentlemen-cows”) that is not named. ; 

The fact is we were about to combine the names 
of three or four of our friends, as we do not have 
calves enough to satisfy the demand, but Mr. Gib- 
son’s article has convinced us that the honor is 
worth something, and the Home needs the money, 
so we will be fair with the gentleman and agree 
to name this calf F. P. Gibson, for one hundred 
dollars ($100.00), 

Yours respectfully, 
A. G. Byses. 


A negro exhorter shouted to his audience, “Come 
up an jine de army ob de Lord!” 

“T’se done jined,” replied one woman. 

“Wha’d yo’ jine?” asked the exhorter. 

“In de Baptis’ Church,” : 

“Why, chile,” said the exhorter, “You aint in de 
army ob de Lord, yo’s in de navy.” 


The Scandal Monger 


HE Scandal Monger may be described 

first as a busy body in other people’s 

matters. Nothing can dampen his ar- 
dor. No drenching rain or scorching sun 
will keep her at home. She is like the engine 
under high pressure, for she frets and fumes 
till she is off. Nothing is so painful to her 
as a “not at home,” and the time that elapses 
between her ringing and the opening of the 
door seems an age. We have serious doubts 
as to the advantage of morning calls. We do 
do not say that they are necessarily unpro- 
fitable, but certainly our experience does not 
testify to the reverse. If calls are excellent 
things, why do most people select sunny 
days to make them and enter upon the duty 
with the comforting thought that their friends 
will probably be out? And why are they sen- 
sible of a thrill of delight when the servant 
says, “Not at home.” 

I must. call on so and so, does not indicate 
that we enter our work with much hearty 
good will. Let us analyze one of these 
morning calls. There is, of course, the usual 
salutation, “I am delighted to see you.” We 
are then informed that the weather is hot, 
cold, wet or dry. Then inquiries are made 
about all the members of the family, reaching 
out to the cousin seventh removed, some com- 
ments follow about our neighbors,—not al- 
ways favorable. Presently, the visitor an- 
nounces, “I must be going.” Then the lady 
of the house responds that she is very sorry 
they must go so soon and when they are 
gone she hopes no more callers will trouble 
her that day. But the “scandal mongering” 
callers are like those mysterious personages 
who sneaks into our houses to sell “smuggled 
goods,” which they offer at a marvellously 
low price. Beware of them, for their mer- 
chandise is a thorough deception and will not 
stand “wear and tear.” 

The Scandal Monger may be described, 
secondly, as an envious body. Envy will 
blight every thing that is beautiful. 


“Envy sees stains upon the flower most chaste 
And hates all goodness for it shares it not. 
Her heart a wilderness, each fairy spot 

Reminds her of her own uncultured waste 
Where duty lies neglected and foresworn.” 


Envy can see nothing above it which it 
would not drag down, nothing beneath it 
which it would not crush. , 

It is made up of malice and meaness. It 
looks upon everything through its colored 
spectacles, and imparts to it the hue which 
they possess. There was once a dispute 
among physicans as to what would sharpen the 
sight and one “wise acre” remarked that 
nothing would do it like envy, for it multiplied 
and magnified all the errors of men and wo- 
men, Envy leads to a vast amount of scan- 
dal. It tears one’s reputation to “shreds and 
patches.” It levels a good name to the 
ground, and rears its own glory on the ruins. 
It must be the object of all adoration! We 
will give some illustrations of the working 
of envy in the Scandal Monger. One who 
dresses better than herself is taken down as: 
“She is extravagant, has very bad taste in 
the selection of colors, or she must have 
bought that hat at the end of the season, and 
so got it at a great bargain, or she has some 
friends in the trade and so had the privilege 
of getting it at wholesale price. If our en- 
vious friend be unmarried she has her special 
grievances. Here are some of her com- 
ments: ‘TI do not like Miss Duffern; she is so 
pert and forward; why, her conduct towards 
young men at Miss Redfern’s Reception, the 
other night, was scandalous to say the least. 
Then there is Miss Holfern; why, she has 
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gone into settlement work. I wonder her 
mamma allows it, for it is very dangerous to 
go among the poor, they always have fevers; 
but I cannot account for it all. She is “taken 
with the new rector, who they say is quite 
eligible and she is determined to win him.” 

A third feature of the Scandal Monger is 
invention. She is an inventing body. She 
is the greatest patentee in the world and no 
one disputes the originality of her inventions. 
Her cranium is prolific in new discoveries. 
She has a wonderful power of making some- 
thing out of nothing, or of multiplying a very 
little into a magnificient “sum total.” She is 
strongly imaginative and seems to live in a 
land of fiction. The subject of her inven- 
tions is sometimes sorely perplexed and when 
he hears his history as related by the “tat- 
tler,” doubts his own identity. The portrait 
excuted by the Scandal Monger has very little 
of the original in it, and the subject of the 
picture is inclined to say with the Irishman, 
when laughed at for his badly fitting clothes, 
“Well, I was absent when I was masured 
for thim.” 

Those who propagate evil reports will 
invent them also, and if they do not wholly 
invent they “varnish” and “embellish.” 

Scandal is the “snow ball” of society, which 
gathers as it rolls, and how readily do we 
say when the report reaches us that, “there 
is never smoke without fire.” 

The constant repetition of calumny gives 
it authority and secures for it belief. There 
the genius of the Scandal Monger makes an 
echo which does not die, and thus re-echoed 
from mouth to mouth becomes an accepted 
fact. To avoid being party to the wrong, 
let us abstain from accepting the statements, 
restrain ourselves from repeating it—against 
slander there is no defense. Hell cannot 
boast so foul a fiend, nor man deplore so foul 
a foe! He stabs with, a smile. It is pesti- 
lence walking in darkness, spreading conta- 
gion far and wide, which the most wary 
traveller cannot avoid. It is the heart search- 
ing dagger of the assassin. It is the poisoned 
arrow whose wound is incurable. It is as 
fatal as the sting of Cleopatra’s asp; murder 
is its employment, innocence its prey, and 
ruin its sport! 


“The world with calumny abounds; 

The whitest virtue slander wounds. 

There are those whose joy is night and day 
To talk of a character away!” 


uy aid 
A Means @f Identification 


A woman entered a police station in Holland 
and asked the officer in charge to have the canals 
dragged. 

“My husband has been threatening, for some time, 
to drown himself,” she explained, “and he’s been 
missing now for two days. 

“Anything peculiar about him by which he can 
be recognized?” asked the officer, preparing to fill 
out a description blank. 

For several moments the woman seemed to be 
searching her memory. Suddenly her face brigh- 
tened. 

“Why, yes, sir; he’s deaf—Everybody's Maga- 
sine. 


An Accomplished Man 


William J. Hayes, of Hazlewood, Pennsylvania, 
is said to possess an accomplishment to which deaf- 
ness ordinarily would appear to be a bar. According 
to the Catholic Deaf-Mute he is an expert piano 
player and to hear him manipulate the keys is a rare 
test. He is also an experienced book-keeper, a 
painter, and a literateur. He became deaf at the age 
of 5 but is able to articulate with great clearness.— 
The Deaf Hawkeye. 
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special pen for use of Governor in signing 
Colored School bill. Sick legislator-friend 
is out of bed, gets bill and takes to Govert- 
nor. Observing confusion, Deaf Man is un- 
easy as to safety of his bill, but legislator- 
friend assures him all is well. Both journey 
homeward satisfied with result. 

Several weeks elapse. Anxious about final 
welfare of the measure since it passed 
through Governor’s office. Correspondence 
is started up with His Excellency. 

All hands dumbfounded when the Governor 
writes that he can find no word in bill as to 
any appropriation ! 

Legislator-friend hurries to Capital City. 
Ransacks clerks’ offices of both House and 
Senate. Printed journals (or minutes) of 
both show bill passed carrying an appropria- 
tion. Carelessness of some clerk omitted the 
clause from the enrolled bill sent to Gover- 
nor. 

Attorneys consulted. Advise suit in court 
to decide question whether the carelessness 
of a petty clerk can defeat the expressed will 
of the Legislature, as shown by the printed 
journals. Suit was not pressed. 

Governor appoints board for the new 
school. It organizes and elects Deaf Man its 
secretary. 

LEGISLATURE, 1908. 


Deaf Man’s legislator-friend again a mem- 
ber of Legislature. The law establishing the 
school’s already on the statute books; only 
work to be done is convincing Finance Com- 
mittee of the amount needed. Date set for 
consideration. Deaf Man journeys to Capital 
City. Two members of Board live there. 
Important one has “previous engagement” 
and says he “can’t attend meeting tonight— 
sorry!” Deaf man argues and urges—and 
urges and argues some more. Board member 
breaks his engagement and promises to come 
to meeting. 

Four men sit patiently for three hours, 
awaiting their turn to speak for Colored 
School, before night session of joint Finance 
Committees at Capitol. 

Some days pass. General Appropriation 
Bill is reported to Legislature. Into its forty 
pages is written four lines, carrying the ap- 
propriation for the Colored School—after an 
expenditure of a good-sized sum of hard- 
earned money, and an amount of worry and 
work that can not be computed in dollars and 
cents. 

The pictures accompanying this synopsis of 
a hard fight tell the rest. 


The ignorance of some concerning the work of 
the church among the deaf is appalling. Some 
time ago I had occasion to extend my work to a 
city of some sixty thousand souls, and wrote the 
rector of the most centrally located parish asking for 
permission to use the chapel for a service for deaf- 
mutes on a certain Sunday. The answer was. 
prompt and favorable; not only the rector advised 
me not to go to the time and expense of the trip, 
as he had been located there several years and 
did not know one deaf-mute. I filled the appoint- 
ment nevertheless, and had the pleasure of intro- 
ducing the rector to a congregation of forty adult 
deaf-mutes—all intelligent, self-supporting, useful, 
respectable, and respected residents of his home- 
city; most of them having families of children all. 
of whom, of course, could hear and talk. The rec- 
tor was greatly surprised by the showing and rea- 
lized his inability to minister to such people as they 
ought to be ministered unto, and ever after en- 
couraged my visits—Rev. J. H. Cloud in Living 
Church. 
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Editorial 
Louisville—1909. 


Are you a frat? If not, why not? 


“We are a class of people without a precedent.”— 
Zeno. 


All we have and are, must grow into action.— 
Goethe. 


1908 saw not one backward step. Let the same 
be said of 1909. 


The opening of 1909 sees the Society’s membership 
roll passing the 600-mark. 


Meanwhile, sound the tocsin, “Look out for the 


‘Trolley-steam-autos.’”"—Kansas Star. 


Headquarters wishes every member a most frat- 
ernal Merry Christmas and Happy New Year. 


Persistency is the road to success. 
The present standing of the N. F. S. D proves it. 


“Unless we are masters of ourselves we cannot 
expect to master our work or govern our lives.” 


Indianapolis Division goes into our “Division 
Directory” next month. The Hoosiers are coming! 


In your “New Year resolutions’ remember to 
add that you will do your best to bring in those 
friends on the fence. 


_ In the February issue we will give the annual 
report of the Grand Treasurer as it is made to 
the Illinois State Insurance Department. 


Pope tells us never to be ashamed to admit we 
have been in the wrong, for it is but saying we are 
wiser to-day than we were yesterday.—Chariot. 


When a Division has not had an initiation for 
several months it ought to get some old member 
to go through the mill again so as to keep in prac- 
tice. 


Be persistent in your efforts to get new members. 
Try again, and again, and you will be surprised 
to find that success will come when you little 
realize it —Chariot. 


The Louisville members of the N. F. S. D. have 
not been saying much, yet they are hard at work 
raising funds for the National Convention there 
July, 1909.—Kentucky Standard. 


"Tis said that things grow fastest during the 
summer months. That’s wrong. These cold days 
are fine for our membership roll. 


Every member of our Society is helping himself 
when he helps the organization. Every word he 
speaks in its favor, every application he secures go 
towards the enhancing of its value to him. 


Our members will be reading the Frat Depart- 
ment each month about the time their monthly dues 
should be paid. The arrival of the paper can be 
utilized as a reminder of that important duty. 


“It was never intended that those who wanted 
things should get them by lying supinely or by idly 
wishing for them. Faith is a good thing, but so are 
works. Together, they make an ideal combination.” 
—Robert P. McGregor. 


Compare (at the age of 25) the cost of a $500 
certificate in the N. F. S. D. with that of “industrial 
insurance” for the ‘same amount. The latter costs 
$17.16 per year. Under the proposed rates ours 
would mean less than half that. 


Remember an overt act, a neglect, a forgetful- 


ness, a postponement by you may include in its con- 


sequences other precious lives and immerse them in 
grave disappointments. Among the “neglects” be- 
ing failure to pay your dues, in the “forgetfulness” 
track-walking. 


The fact that a man is well and vigorous and has 
abundance of work is no excuse for neglecting the: 
important duty of providing for the future of those 
dependent upon him, for it is in’ this time of pros- 
perity that he should give: his thoughts tothe pos- 
sibilities of adversity in the future—Chariot. 


In making up page 51 of- last month’s issue, 
the ending of the article on the National Fraternal 
Congress table of rates was placed at the head of the 
first column. It should have been in the third and 
we trust the confusion has caused no trouble, and 
that all were able to follow the thread of the article’s 
argument. 


We had hoped to be able to give in this month's 
Department the complete results of the various 
Division election of officers, but THe Sirent Work- 
ER goes to press earlier than usual for this issue 
owing to the Christmas. holidays and in order to 
get our “copy” in we are obliged to omit these re- 
ports in this issue. 


“Optimism is the faith that leads to achievement. 
The prophets of the world have been of good heart, 
or their standards would have stood naked in the 
field without a defender.”—Helen Keller. 

The officers of your Society have proven the 
truth of the above. The achievement of its present 
standing in our world is due to their having been 
optimistic in many a field. 


In an automobile accident recently near Galveston, 
Texas, Herbert Brewsaugh, one of the Olathe 
Division’s non-resident members, was badly injured 
and taken to a hospital, Mr. Brewsaugh is an oil 
tank builder and travels quite a little from place to 
place as his trade calls him. He was a stranger 
in that part of the country and the physicians 
called in another deaf man, Mr. Casselman, to see 
if he could identify him. The discovery of a N. F. 
S. D. button and identification card in Mr. Brews- 
augh’s clothes led to Mr. Casselman’s communi- 
cating with the Society’s officers and consequent 
attention therefrom. The “moral” is obvious. 


On December 2, 1907, the N. F. S$. D. became 
a duly authorized and chartered fraternal bene- 
ficiary association to to-day it is passing its first 
“mile stone” as such. During the time since its 
inception in 1901 mistakes have been made, (What 
organization never made any?) but not once has 
it defaulted in its contracts with or promises to its 
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CHARTER MEMBERS OF KNOXVILLE DIVISION No. 20. 
Back Row—James Hale, C. M. Wade, M. R. Mann, W. J. Kennedy, G. C. Bowling. 
Front Row—G. W. Huff, W. B. Watson, I. P. Garrett. 


members. It has paid in that time three death 
claims and thousands of dollars in sick and accident 
claims and to-day if there is a man among the déaf 
of this country (or the hearing, for that matter) 
who can say with truth, and proofs to back him 
up, that the N. F. S. D. is not the best of its kind— 
“of, for and by the deaf’—we would thank him, 
should he come forward and tells us why. 


Commenting on the track-walking mania many 
of the deaf seem to be afflicted with, and its dire 
results, George W. Veditz, editor of the Deaf 
American, has this to say in mentioning the case 
of Charles H. Huhn, one of our members, who was 
killed in Michigan September. ro last: 

“One pathetic feature in the case of Huhn, named 
above, is that besides his life hé also forfeited for 
his heirs $500 insurance, which would have been paid 
by the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, had 
he met his death by an unavoidable accident. 

“The laws of this association state plainly that its 
insurance will be rendered null and void in case 
that beneficiary loses his life while walking on the 
railroad track. 

“Sympathy and sentiment in the case of Huhn 
would have strongly prompted the payment of the 
insurance, but the law of the society was explicit, 
and as a matter of cold business the insurance was 
withheld. 

“The rule of the N. F. S. D. is strongly to be 
commended. We believe it enhances the desira- 
bility of membership in this organization. It prac- 
tically amounts to double insurance, to an increased 
lease of life, for the members have added inducement 
to keep away from the railroad track whose lure 
to the deaf seems to be like that which a lighted 
candle has for the moth. Should any of them still 
persist in their folly and be killed, well, they die 
as Abner died, that is, as a fool dieth. 

“In fact we believe that a service would be ren- 
dered the deaf, should the attention of such life 
assurance associations as the Prudential,’the Equit- 
able, and the New York, be called to this pro- 
pensity of the deaf, and a special clause inserted 
into policies taken out by them to the effect that the 
insurance would be rendered void in case the in- 
sured met death while track-walking. This stipu- 
lation would be reasonable. 

“We wish to express our admiration for the fore- 
sight exhibited by those who framed the N. F. S. D. 
constitution and inserted this negative provision in 
regard to track-walking. 

“We have several times had occasion to comemend 


membership in the N. F. S. D. and this rile in ré- 
gard to the consequences that would follow death 
on the rail-road track would make it more desir- 
able still. A deaf-mute might place small value up- 
on his life itself, but the loss of so much insurance 
to his heirs might loom up in such large porportions 
to act as a deterent.” 


Division Notes and Personals 


Charles E. Clarke, a former pupil here, paid our 
school a visit last Friday. He is a barber by tradé 
and has the honor of first starting a barber shop in 
this institution. Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Sprague, 
nee Miss Elliott, of Iola, have adopted a fivé- 
month-old baby as a daughter, whose name is Ida 
Lodge Sprague. Thomas Rei, formerly a pupil 
of this school, bought a house and two lots. He 
is still working a smelter near Dearing. He visited 
his friends in Springfield, Mo., sometime ago. He 
is thinking of going to Colorado in 1910. J. Roscoe 
Purkhiser still holds his position in the smelter in 
Dearing. It is believed that he is the best deaf- 
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mute smelterman in Southern Kansas. C. N. 
Ramsey went to Baldwin last Saturday to visit 
his brother and sister, Mr. and Mrs. Luther H. 
Taylor. They left for Kansas City, Mo. last Sun- 
day. Then Mr. and Mrs. Taylor went to Oska- 
loosa, while Mr. Ramsey came home—Kansas Star. 

Columbus Division No, 18, N. F. S. D., held their 
regular meeting November 7th at the home of sec- 
retary Mr. Chas M. Rice. One member, Mr. Con- 
noly, was absent. A great number of business kept 
the members in session unusually late. Mrs. Rice, 
having won an election bet, served a splendid 
oyster supper at the expense of Mr, Vogelhund. 
Saturday evening, December 5th, the next meeting 
will be held, and officers are elected to hold office a 
year instead of three months. The pian of meet- 
ing at the home of the secretary or at each member’s 
home will be decided upon—Ohio Chronicle. 

J. Orrie Harris, Los Angeles, California, in writ- 
ing and sending his subscription to the Hawkeye 
says he is delighted with the climate and everything. 
Wages are good and everything suits him—Jowe 
Hawkeye. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Gates of Decatur, were visi- 
tors in Jacksonville Monday enroute home from 
Arenzville. Hugh has a splendid position in the 
composing room of Decatur Daily Herald office 
where he has been employed for about ten years. 
He is a member of the typographical union and is 
a general favorite among his fellow-workmen. He 
learned his trade here and made a fine record while 
a pupil. He is one of the most successful deaf 
printers in this state—lJilinois Advance. 

The latest news from Manila says that a build- 
ing for the new school for the deaf and the blind 
is completed, 474 the school, with Miss Selight 
Rice, a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Rice, of 
Columbus, as principal, is now well under way. She 
has a hearing native normal graduate as an assis- 
tant. English is the language taught. Miss Rice 
has.to confine her pupils strictly to enelling and 
writing; once they break into signs, ix is difficult 
to restrain them from their use—Chronicle. 

Frederick L. Harris, of Louisville, learned the 
printing trade while in school anid has followed it 
ever since graduation in 1886. In all that time he 
has been with either the Cowrier-Journal Job Print- 
ing Co. or the John P. Morton Co., a fact that 
speaks well for his skill since these companies em- 
ploy only the most competent workmen obtainable — 
Kentucky Standard. 

James May, of Liberty, Ind., came up to Michigan 
City Oct. 4th, to visit for a few days with his wife 
and baby, who have been guests of Mr. and Mrs. 


CHARTER MEMBERS OF THE CLEVELAND DIVISION No. 21, 
Standing: Ernest Schmiedl, Thomas Saulter, Wm. 
Sitting: John H. Reye, Frank Wankowski, Herman Koelle, Jr., Adam Faulhaber, Gustav Ehlert. 
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M. Meade, P. F. Bengsch, Charles Wasserstrom. 
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Geo. Hayes for several months. Mr. May and Mrs. 
Hayes are sisters. Mr. and Mrs. May left for home 
Oct. 7th.—Deaf American. 

Ralph Carpenter is still busy husking corn for 
his father near Marion. Jay McKean has just 
completed a new house on his twenty acre tract, 
one mile south of Marion and wiil move on it 
soon. Jay will farm and garden during the sum- 
mer and repair shoes during the cold weather.— 
Jowa Hawkeye. 

John Welter, of Marshalltown, Iowa, was among 
the disappointed ones in the recent fand drawing in 
South Dakota. 

James Hughes, who played with the Jacksonville, 
Tll., baseball team during the summer, is back home. 
He has secured work at the Avery Plow Factory. 
A tag party was held on November 21st at Rob- 
inson Hall. Four fat turkeys were raffled and sev- 
eral games played. The proceeds of the party will 
‘go to the N. F. S. D. convention fund. Mr. and 
Mrs. George Campbell have recovered from the 
effects of their recent encounter with burglars. 
Budford Allen was in the city recently in search 
of work, but owing to the dull season he was told 
that there was “nothin’ doin’.” Mr. S. Page Harris 
is now at home in Newport, Ky. He held “cases” 
in the Democrat office of Corydon, Ind. for a 
month recently. David Sampson, who has been 
living at Frankfort, Ind., with his mother during 
the past summer, is back in Louisville, working at 
the L. & H. N. R. R. shop.—Louisville news in 
Kentucky Standard. 

That the number “13” is unlucky is disputed by 
the members of the (Springfield) Division 13 of the 
N. F. S. D. here is evidenced by the attendance and 
the size of the $$$ pile at the late Hallowe’en social. 
It was held at the Jeffries residence on October 
31st, and a pleasant evening of fun was had by all 
who were there. A fine oyster supper was served in 
the evening, and all who partook of it declared that 
Mrs. Jeffries is a No. 1 caterer. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wortman, of Dayton, and two children are now “nat- 
uralized” citizens of old Cincinnati once more. 
Their household goods, minus their pet dog, were 
shipped there a week ago. Latest telegrams report 
that the dog is running at large. Hallowe’en social 
by the Dayton Frats on October 3Ist, the first event 
of the winter season, was a success in every way, 
as has been the case with every past entertainment 
since the establishing of their society —Ohio Chroni- 
cle. 

Last Saturday occurred the first of the series of 
whist parties under the auspices of the Nashua 
Division of the National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf in Nashua, there being an attendance of thirty. 
Daniel Shea won the first prize, a valuable pocket 
book. Daniel Shea called at W. A. Deering’s in 
Pittsfield, N. H., October 31st. Mr. Deering had 
just been notified by telegram that his beloved son, 
Earl, had died in Seattle, Washington. The Nashua 
Division of the National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf held the third annual party and dance Wed- 
nesday evening, November 25th, at Mechanic Hall, 
N. H—Deaf-Mutes’ Register. 


The stork dropped a fine bundle of humanity, in 
the shape of a boy, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. D. Landon, at Fort Smith, Ark. It is said the 
little stranger is the very image of its daddy—Deaf 
American. 


It is said the N. F. S. D. has good prospect of 
establishing a branch in Omaha shortly. Several 
of the deaf-mutes in this vicinity have expressed 
their intention to join in the silent lodge. The 
lodge provides sick benefits of $5 a week; $500 death 
benefit. For particulars see Mr. Smith at this office. 
—Deaf American. 

Simon Himmelschein’ has now quite a responsible 
position at the factory of the Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Los Angeles, Cal. 

We are requested to correct the error in the re- 
port of the Home Treasurer of the Dayton Division 
of the N. F. S. D. being credited with $11.06 as the 
proceeds of Mr. McGregor’s lecture. The credit 
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properly belongs to the Cincinnati Division. We 
regret that the correction came too late to be made 
in the report-pamphlet itself, which had already been 
printed.—Ohio Chronicle. : 

That the Ohio frats take considerable pride and 
interest in the Home in that state is evidenced by 
the fact that on the Board of Managers of the Home 
there are four, Messrs. McGinness, of Columbus, 
Stevenson, of Findlay, Hoel, of Waynesville, and 
Koelle, of Cleveland. 

Dayton Division is already planning for the annual 
celebration of its birthday. It is hoped that the 
original’ charter members will sit for a portrait, 
which can be engraved for this Department. 

At the November meeting of Louisville Division, 
Secretary Fugate announced that the Commercial 
Club, of that city, has pledged its support to the 
Division in its arrangements for the coming con- 
vention. 

President E. O. Herr, of Louisville Division, has 
been on the sick list for some time. However, he 
is “O. K.”-once more and the Division continues to 
profit by His hustling leadership. 


Chicago Division will keep “open house” New 


Year’s day. In the evening, its installation of 
officers will be held in the presence of invited 
guests. 

Milwaukee Division holds its annual masquerade 
ball February 20. Walter Dowe is chairman of the 
committee in charge. 

Dayton Division will probably resume the hold- 
ing of its monthly meetings at the homes of its 
members during 1909 as the numerous transfers 
of its memebers to other Divisions—and their re- 
movals to other cities—has depleted the “resident” 
ranks quite a little. [The quality of its enthusiasm 
is still there even if the quantity has decreased.—- 
Ed.] 

H. G. Augustus, of Dayton, is with a Springfield 
firm, Theo, Booker and Daniel Schmoll back at the 
“old stand” and R. C. Bice has resumed his work as 
foreman of plating works which a fire threatened 
to deprive him of. 

A press dispatch in the dailies of November 22 
had the following from Evansville, Ind., the Albert 
Brizius mentioned, being the son of Adolph Brizius, 
Indiana’s State Organizer: “While eating oysters 
in a restaurant to-day Albert Brizius found two 
pearls. He sold one of them for $300.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Dennis Dunn are settled in their 
new home at 2023 E. Ekin Ave., New Albany, Ind. 
Mr. Dunn continues to cross the bridge to his daily 
work in the L. & N. offices in Louisville. 

Terry Page has sold his laundry business in Glas- 
gow, Ky., and, together with his family, removed 
to El Paso, Texas. 

Bay City Division gave its annual ball November 
23. 

Fred Packard, of Derry, who weighs 200 pounds 
boasted that he could beat Daniel Shea, the popular 
little man, in a walking match. They made an 
agreement and the jaunt was to be twelve miles. 
One day in a chilly and steady rain they started 
out with John Shea and his valuable thorough-bred 
as their pacemakers. They struck out in the country 
and muddy roads which somewhat impeded their 
pace. When they returned home their shoes were 
covered with mud and they were wet to the skin. 
Fred Packard was so exhausted that he had to re- 
tire to his room for a whole day.—Deaf-Mutes’ 
Register. [Who won?—Ed.] 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Lynch, of Bay City, re- 
cently spent two weeks in Ohio. 

Reinstatep: Jacob Eberard, of Chicago Divi- 
sion, has been reinstated to good standing. 

The story that Messrs. Dolan, Ferg and Senn, 
of Louisville Division, were thinking of going in- 
to the moving-picture business is denied by the 
parties interested. 

Eugene Mousette, whose face has been beaming 
over the election of Taft, went into a store recently 
and expressed his unqualified satisfaction at the 
election of the Republican nominee. He wanted to 
purchase a peck of apples. In the past, he has 


bought two or three at a time but in view of the 
fact that Taft has been elected and the consequent 
return of prosperity he said that he would take a 
peck. While he was talking with the boys in the 
store, a deaf friend of his happened to see him 
leaving the apples in the paper bag and the friend 
took all the apples out replacing them with potatoes 
and one turnip. Mousette turned back and took 
the bag home with him. The rest can be imagined. 
—Deaf-Mutes’ Register. 

Director C. H. Cory, of Dayton Division, is look- 
ing for some suitable “cassocks” for the Division’s 
“Guards of Honor.” He would be pleased to hear 
from other Directors as to same. His address is 
2241 E. Fifth street, Dayton, Ohio. 

Chester Correl, of Memphis, Tenn., writes that 
his firm, the E. HM. Clark Printing Co., 18 S. Main 
street, Memphis, wants an experienced man at finish- 
ing, embellishing, etc., at the book-binders’ trade. 
Appliciations may be addressed to him as per above 
should this meet the eye of any one wishing such a 
position. 

Alfred H. Robbins, of Rochester, Ind., was in 


_,Chicago December 4 taking in the Stock show. 


Francis O. Ramage, of Saginaw, has the sympathy 
of his many friends in the death of his mother, which 
occurred November 25. 

James A. Breedlove has returned to Chicago 
from Louisville and is again with the Rand-McNally 
Co. 

Little Rock’s Division’s banquet on November 19 
was given some three columns’ notice in the Arkan- 
sas Optic. We give the following extracts, the en- 
tire account being too long for us to reproduce: 

Little Rock Division No. 5 of the National Frat- 
ernal Society of the Deaf entertained its friends and 
members at an enjoyable banquet on the evening of 
November 19. The affair was felicitiously named 
an “Apple Party” in honor of one of the fruits for 
which our state has become noted. The spread 
was laid at the Grand Hotel and was well attended. 


First Vice-President C. P. Coker of the N. F. 
S. D., who is also President of the State Division 
presided as toast-master and acquitted himself well. 
After full justice had been done the well cooked 
viands and the remnants had been cleared away 
the toastmaster called on Principal A. Webster 
Dobyns to open the floodgates of reason and flow of 
soul, which he did in delivering a fragrant “bou- 
quet,” labeled “The Deaf.” Toastmaster Coker then 
called on J. Holbrook Eddy as one who had been at- 
tracted to Arkansas by its luscious apples to tell of 
“Various Apples.” Miss Daisy Henderson, by re- 
quest, then rendered, in graceful signs for which she 
is so noted, the poem, “The Last of the Pippins.’ 
Mrs. S. W. King followed with a toast on “Frats as 
Husbands,” that was quite a hit. Much of it con- 
sisted of an ingenious play with the word man and 
its multifarious combinations. The gist of it was 
quite a compliment to the “worser” halves. The 
credit for the successful carrying out of the affair 
was due to the Committee, A. M. Martin, Chairman; 
Leon Laingor and Robert Cook. Division Head 
Coker concerned himself especially with the ar- 
rangements for the speakers. 


Those present were: Mrs. A. G. Mashburn, Prin- 
cipal A. W. Dobyns, Mr. and Mrs. S. W. King, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. K, T. Lee, Mr. and Mrs. H. B. 
Shibley, Mr. Coker, Messrs. A. M. and Geo. Mar- 
tin, Mr. John Irvin, Misses Carter, Davis and Hend- 
erson, Mrs. Pat McLendon, Messrs. Cook, Barger, 
Laingor, Blake and Mr. and Mrs. Anderson. Supt. 
Mashburn was not able to attend on account of in- 
disposition. 

The lucky number for the prize to ticket holders 
at the entertainment fell to Mrs. Andy Anderson. 
It was a fine maple rocking chair and was much ap- 
preciated by the winner. 

Marriep: November 24; George Karges to Miss 
Katie McGarry, both of Milwaukee. 

Marrimp: November 30; William C. Fugate, of 
Louisville, to Miss Snowa P. Frost, of Burnside, Ky. 


Born: To Mr. and Mrs. Harry Peterson, of 
Chicago, October 3, a boy. 


‘Membership by States 


The following shows tthe membership of the 
Society distributed by states. Where there is no 
Division in the state mentioned it is understood 
the members therein are attached to some Division 
as non-residents. The list includes the applications 
listed in this issue of the Frat Department, they 
being probationers. 

Illinois 114, Ohio 102, Michigan tor, Indiana 
66, Kentucky 52, Wisconsin 29, Arkansas 27, 
Kansas 25, Tennessee 24, New Hampshire 12, 
Missouri 9, Iowa 8, California 5, Massachusetts 6, 
Minnesota 3, Oklahoma 3, District of Columbia 3, 
New York 4, Colorado 3, Georgia 2, Washington 2, 
Louisiana 2, Maine 1, Mississippi 3, Nebraska 1, 
New Jersey 1, New Mexico 1, Pennsylvania 1, 
South Carolina 1, South Dakota 1. Total 611. 


Membership by Divisions 


The membership of the Society is credited to 
the various Divisions, resident and non-resident 
members and probationers as follows: 

Chicago 161, Detroit 61, Saginaw 12, Louisville 
48, Little Rock 36, Nashua 17, Dayton 29, Bay 
City 11, Cincinnati 36, Evansville 46, Nashville 17, 
Springfield 15, Olathe 27, Flint 13, Toledo 17, Mil- 


waukee 27, Columbus 10, Michigan City 8, Knox- 


ville 8, Cleveland to, ‘Total 611. 


November Disability Claims 


Charles B, Lipscomb, Healing Springs, Va...$20.00 
Locomotor Ataxia. 


Ross P. Sutton, St, Louis, Mow... ee... 10.00 
Appendicitis. 
William C. Bader, Jeffersonville, Ind........ 10.00 
, Foot Crushed. 
Peter Lary, Detroit, Mich... 5. .0..6..0000062. 20.00 
Orchitis. 
John Moore, Hamilton, Ohio............... 35.00 
Rheumatism and Lumbago. 
Datal forthe amonthinc ios cocci eed oe $95.00 
Financial Secretary’s Report 
From November 1 to 30, 1908. 
RECEIPTS. 
Shicagn; ciwistoni din atia siete. Ec ean $127.95 
SRS PEGE DAGON sf creas saarekeiyie a,b. ais ors Se aeataeied 27.59 
MARINA W: “DIVISION 5 <:-:cmscgut acs aio the wake baw a a 6.05 
MAUS VELG. “DDAVISHONS, « cjacace. cto syare/s. 915d nyaie wave sine 15.95 
bitthe: Rock: Divisten ss. (ais aise Ss desea 25.70 
Bea Sapte OVATIONS es 0,0 aie aidies aie eve iar ie. oo aa 7.15 
Amavton | TRVIM@s ss ss.ci@ auiacs conteswaa aves 11.55 
ig gd Bh” fa OR A a 5.50 
Mterciniizatt: DIvasiote... 6 oa.s 6 sccg.ce oes sr eeselelns 25.15 
Bywansville Division... 0... cn eee see ees 54.25 
Daskville: DIVISION... 00.00.04 sen meeees 12.65 
mepringtield Divisiat..4.50\-.5:<caissunmea soi enes 7.15 
WPA CTC EDGE sors se 5 so ssca aie een Sav genes bcd a eve 15.95 
Peiitt | AD ABIOR os ek gucci Kern ties ae eine a's 18.95 
PAPAL - TASVERNGUN. sok eeasaseipieis a’ Gan dliiences nen ove "si6 8.25 
Milwaukee “Division...........;.00..s020e08 14.85 
Columbus Division................. eesicms 81.00 
Machigan’ (City DAVISON 0. o'e4 sexes css ectasare-nie 2.20 
Alita) ecmipta. S20 saan lies scares aes $467.75 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Forwarded to Treasurer Barrow............ $467.75 


Nore—Division Treasurers will please not accept 
dues in advance from their Division members be- 
yond the month of July 1909, owing to the pro- 
posed changes in the rates after that month. 


‘The man who invariably tells his wife when he | 


‘comes home late at night that he has been “attend- 
‘ing a lodge” may be set down as an old goat.— 
National Union. 

Too often an orator is merely a man who has the 
‘privilege of making a long talk without being inter- 
rupted. 
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Treasurer’s Report 


From November 1 to 30, 1908. 


BALANCES. 
Ere fast Btatement so oe $4,420.04 
RECEIPTS. 
Financial Secretary A. M. Martin......... 467.75 
Rent of Headquarters............ Ge ae SS 2.00 
Total Balances and Receipts........ $4,808.79 
DISBURSEMEN'S. 
Sick and Accident Benefits................- $ 95.00 
Cena a ae ae Me So | er ee 12.50 
e Bs RPMs cs wtiesuntcmi pokiapece nie 12.50 
i erg) Sa: |. c,3' | RU nea rete emia aac a We 12.50 
. Washington Barrow.............. 12,50 
" ee AM RAIIR lg ihciajetaredindcnale erica 12.50 
Ge AY a riberrsetn. si5)2 sss ois elec 3.00 
KIER GES AMROME 65 Jes Apak tania Morte melnloniwitea 13.00 
Re bear tear eS Sb diay adeeb cece actin alles 1.02 
PS LEU, PRATER oso o oes sig sa wroipvayacoyoiausivwrdeny> 18.00 
November Silent Worker................5. 29.50 
September Frat (Printing)................ 17.50 
PETGStGe’S:“ CEICNSNSES. ois 5.4c.cieixee tubeale Saw wes 95 
President’s  FExpenses........ 000 case eajee aoe cee 1,00 
Financial Secretary's Expenses............. 3.00 
Corresponding Secretary’s Expenses........ 2.00 
Treasurers  Epenses .ais9.54.accieed sceenegmess 1,00 
Legal Department Expenses................ 2,00 
COP ice. “Ha emsesss s...sceree.e 0 biuca ee gyale woagesven 4.00 
Frat Department Expenses................. 1.00 
Frat Department Mail List................. 2.85 
Organizers’ Expenses, Adolph Brizius...... 2.00 
a2 : OAR <a ile - p 2.00 
# id J Ae REPENS a sosidergns 6.00 
Total Disbursements........... $267 . 12 
RECAPITULATION. 
Total Balances and Receipts.............. $4,808.79 
Total Disbursements. 0 4oscawie out vos 267.12 
Total Balances, November 30...... $4,631.67 


List ef Applications 


Philip Morin, (Chicago)...... Williemansett, Mass. 
George W. Arnot, (Evansville)...Indianapolis, Ind. 
Samuel Ottenbacher, (Evansville) Indianapolis, Ind. 
Robert E. Binkley, (Evansville) ..Indianapolis, Ind. 
William F. Allbright, (Evansville) Indianapolis, Ind. 
Robert T. Spry, (Chicago) ........ Iowa City, Iowa 
George V. Warren, (Chicago)...... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Herman F. Billet, (Chicago)...... Vicksburg, Miss. 
Joseph X. McCormack, (Chicago) .. Vicksburg, Miss. 


Nore—The above represents only those registered 
by the General Organizer up to December 10, the 
Sizent WorkKEr’s going to press so early this month 
preventing the listing of any received later in the 
month. 


“Procrastination,” says the poet, “is the thief of 
time,” and the procrastination in paying your 
dues may rob those dependent upon you for the 
means of subsistence after the man who should have 
been their guardian and protector has been taken 
away. 


It isn’t true that a stream cannot raise higher than 
its source. Did you ever see a hydraulic ram at 
work ? Enthusiasm is the hydraulic ram that makes 
success out of small and humble beginnings.—Na- 
tional Union. 


Nobody ever got rich quick by being an officer 
in a fraternal society, but fraternal societies were 
not started for the purpose of making anybody 
rich—National Union. 


“The gavel is an emblem of authority,” but much 
of its efficiency depends upon the man behind the 
gavel, 
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f With Our Exchanges . 


ConDUCTED BY R. B. Lioypn. 


Deaf photo-engravers are not usually heard from, but it 
is reported that Stanley Wrohleski, a graduate of the 
Michigan School, is successfully pursuing the work in 
Detroit, Michigan.—Szt/ent Success. 


It is now practically settled thatthe next meeting of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf will be 
held at Delavan, Wis., a majority of the Executive Com- 
mittee having just decided in its favor.— Michigan Mirror. 


A variable speed electric motor has been installed torun 
the pressesof the Colorado Index. Electric irons have 
also. been introduced for the class in ironing. Another 
improvement contemplated is the equipment of the sew- 
ing machines with an eletric motor.—Michigan Mirror. 


The hills east of our school are dotted with dozens of 
rabbit traps and it is a poor day for rabbits when eight or 
ten are not brought in. Miss Creacy, our head cook, 
will cook the game for the boys if they bring it to her 


‘dressed. Her kindness in this regard has given our boys 


so many rabbit feasts they have lost count long ago.— The 
Missouri Record, 


Two deaf-mutes, Henry Burs and Robert 
Williams were killed October 4th while walking 
on the rail-road track near Darlington, Ohio. 
They were run down by an extra train and man- 
gled beyond recognition. 


Asa A. Stutsman received notice this week from the 
government patent office that he had been granted a pat- 
ent on an umbrella-holder attachment to a valise. He 
worked out the plan and sent it to Washington with the 
above result. He will probably dispose of the patent to 
some one who will manufacture the article. We cougratu- 
— him on his first venture at getting a patent.—///inois 

vance. 


In conversation witha friend the other day, he remarked 
that he thought the deaf were the surliest set of people in 
the world. A little questioning brought out the fact that 
they do not talk to people, and that he had noticed among 
his acquaintances that men who do’not join in the conver- 
sation of the crowd are always surly and cross. Our 
answer to his ‘argnment (?) was an invitation to join a 
crowd of deaf-mutes some time atid then let us get their 
opinion of him.— The Silent Hoosier. 


The department for the deaf in connection with St. 
Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., isto becontinued. Mr. A. 
O. B. Molidren, himself a graduate of St. Olaf, who was 
recommended by Dr. Tate for a Normal Fellowship in 
Gallaudet College and spent a year there?~is in charge 
of the department. This undertaking has our entire 
good will. It in no sense impunges upon our preserves, 
inasmuch as its aim is to give the deaf an ‘academic educa- 
tion, while our aim is limited to the common school curri- 
culum.—Companion. 


It is said that the directors of the Lexington 
Avenue Institution, New’ York city, have offered 
to turn the Institution property over to the Board 
of Education of N. Y. City to be used as a day 
school for deaf-mutes. The buildings and other 
properties of the shcool, ate worth nearly three 
quarters of a million, but the grounds belong to 
the city which receives a rental of one dollar a 
year from the management. 


Editing a newspaper isa nice thing. Ifwe publish jokes 
people say that we are rattle-brained ; if we don’t we are 
fossils. If we publish original matter they say that we 
don’t give them enough selections; if we give them selec- 
tions they say that we are too lazy to write. If we don’tgo 
to church we are heathens, if we go we are hypocrites. If 
we remain at the office we ought to be out looking for 
news items, if we go out then we are not attending to bus- 
iness, If we wear old clothes they laugh at us; if we wear 
good clothes they say that we havea pull. Now, whatare 
we todo? Just as likely as not some one will say that we 
— _ from an exchange. So we did.— The Missouri 

ecra. 


Singular in the extreme were the circumstances ‘sur- 
rounding the death of George Key, eighty-three of Teviot 
street, Bromley, which was inquired intoon September 
3rd, at Poplar. Key, who was blind, was knocked down 
on his birthday by a cat’s-meat cart driven by William 
Patey, a deaf and dumb man, and the Coroner remarked 
that the case was a very difficult one to deal with, as, in 
addition, Patey could neither read nor write nor un- 
derstand the deaf and dumb alphabet. 

A man who was in the cart with Patey said he was a care- 
ful driver. and at the'time of the accident he “yelled” as 
hard.as he could. 

“How could he yell if-he was deaf and dumb?” asked 
the Coroner. 

“O” answered witness. ‘“‘if he was excited he could 
make a most hideous noise.’’ 

Patey went into the witness-box, and his brother, who 
stood besides him, told the Court that he was born deaf 
and dumb, He had driven for several firms, and never 
had an accident before. 

Witness added that since the accident his wife and 
himself had not a minute's sleep owing to the ‘hideous 
noises’’ his brother made. 

The jury returned a verdict of 
death.”— The British Deaf Times. 


- 


“Accidential 
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In view of the widespread distress that prevails 
in Great Britain in consequence of the ‘‘hard 
times,’’7he British Deaf Times has opened an 
employment bureau to assist the deaf who are out 
of work in obtaining employment. The bureau 
will keepa register of deat workers in need of sit- 
uations and of places where there are likely to be 
openings for them. All those seeking employ- 
ment are requested to communicate with the 
bureau, giving name, age, name of last employer, 
and references. Employers who have situations 
to offer are also asked to communicate with the 
bureau. 


The Iowa School is located in the suburbs of Council 
Bluffs and the authorities there have long wanted a street 
car connection with the city. From the last issue of the 
Hawkeye we learn that they may soon relize their fondest 
hopes, as the graders are at work on the line and ere long 
the rails will be laid and the carstunning. The editor of 
the Hawkeye says:—‘‘It is a little more than a rumor that 
we hear as to our street car line. There is really some sod 
being turned over, not far distance from our grounds. Our 
Supt. went down to the scene of action and brought back 
a huge clod of dirt. One of our teachers makesa daily trip 
to the fire escape with her field glasses to view the progess 
of the work, but declares she can see nothing with the 
naked eye as yet.”"—///inois Advance. 


‘‘All things come to those who wait.’’ 


Statistics of the great City of New York show the fol 
lowing startling facts: 
Every 40 seconds an imigrant arrives, 
Every 3 minutes some one is arrested. 
Every 6 minutes a child is born. 
Every 7 minutes there is a funeral. 
Every 13 minutes a couple get married. 
Every 42 minutes a new business firm starts up. 
Every 48 minutes a building catches fire. 
Every 48 minutes a ship leaves the harbor. 
Every 51 minutes a new building is erected. 
Every 1% hours some one is killed by nccident. 
Every 7 hours some one fails in busiuess. 
Every 8 hours an attempt to kill some one is made. 
Every 8% hours some couple is divorced. 
Every 10 hours some one commits suicide. 
Every 2 days some one is murdered.—Z-xchange. 


On Christmas Day, 1906, when three of our deaf boys, 
Ernest Albright, Rolla Eastman and Thomas Hermann 
were struggling in the water, having broken through the 
ice, a youth named Earl Ames went to their rescue. He 
skated on the thin ice, not daring to pause for fear of 
breaking in, and threw them a line. By means of this, 
Albright was saved. The young man has just been 
awarded a medal by the Carnegie Hero Fund, and the 
sum of 2,000 dollars to be used in getting an education. 
He can have ten years, if he desires, in which to ex- 
pend that sum, and can draw it in installments, as he 
needs, while acquiring his knowledge. It will be re- 
membered that Rolla Eastman and Tommie Hermann 
went to the rescue of their comrade. So their brav- 
ery has been recognized with medals, issued to their par- 
ents, by whom they will be cherished as mementoes, 
precious though sud.— Kansas Star. 


The Deaf do not shine in conversation with people who 
attempt to communicate with them through the ear. The 
average stranger does not readily adapt himself to the sit- 
uation when he meets a deaf person, and instead of using 
pencil and paperas as requested persists in straining his 
throat and taking people for half a block around into his 
confidence in an effort to mend the deaf man’s hearing. 
It is human nature to lay the blame on the other fel- 
low and after creating such a scene the stranger carries 
thenceforth an unfavorable impression of the deaf. On 
the other hand such encounters are unpleasant to the 
deaf, who try to avoid them as far as possible. We know 
of some deaf people who wrap themselves in a shell of 
crustiness when they mix with their fellow men in order 
to discourage the advances of strangers dreading such 
encounters, but we are sure that all who know the Deaf, 
as a class, intimately will unhesitatingly indorse the 
statement that they are as cheerful, sociable and good 
natured as any other class of people.—Ken/ucky Standard. 


There 1s a compulsory law in West Virginia applicable 
to attendance in the public schools, but it has never 
been thought advisable to use any coercive measures with 
reference to these schools. One reason for not desiring a 
law of this kind, is due to the large number attending and 
the limitation of residence accommodations. Some of our 
recent experiences are strong arguments in favor of a com- 
pulsory law. One promient case in view is that of a deaf 
child by the name of Charles Fox of Tyler Co. Last 
session when this boy was to meet our agent at Parkers- 
burg, he failed tocome and upon inquiry, we were inform- 
ed by his parents that they could not force him to come. 
An agent was sent from the school who had no trouble 
in bringing the boy toRomney. Our agent found that he 
had recently been in jail and the neighborhood felt some- 
what alarmed when he had his personal liberty. His par- 
ents exercised no control, and the neighbors stood in dread 
ofhim. This child was only about thirteen years old at 
that time ,and was easily managed after his entry in school. 
At the beginning of this session, his mother asked for 
his re-admission and transportation was furnished him 
He again failed toappear and after a few weeks another 
letter was received from his mother stating that they could 
not induce him tocome back to school, and requested that 
an agent be sent for him. This was done, and at consider- 
able expense and when the agent reached the home of the 
child the parents thought it would not be right to force 
him to leave home, and we were powerless under the law, 
to bring him. This boy is growing up in a hopeless state 
of ignorance, and is unrestrained in his conduct. He is a 
bright and capable boy and under proper influences should 
make a useful citizen.— West Va. Tablet. 
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There can be no question that deafness, like numerous 
other human defects, is hereditary in certain cases. The 
perpetuation of this tendency is undesirable. But how 
check it, how decrease it? Legislation is deemed inad- 
visable. There remains only the education of the deaf 
public toward the avoidance of matrimonial unions where 
this hereditary tendency is likely to be perpetuated or 
even enhanced. and here is a field for missionary work 
open to officers arfd teachers in our schools for the deaf. 
They should take it upon themselves to educate the deaf 
boys and girls toward the avoidance of the hereditary 
tendency. The congenitally deaf and those having one or 
more deaf relatives. should be strongly and kindly urged 
to avo'd matrimonial unions with those similarly circum- 
stanced. By forming unions with those entirely free from 
hereditary taint'as to deafness, the tendency in the off- 
spring will be reduced one half, and the inclination of na- 
ture to revert to the normal will further aid in decreasing 
the hereditary element. It is needless to say that dead 
couples are strongly averse to having deaf offspring. 
Therefore, we believe that if all our schools made it a 
part of their education to train the pupils to the avoidance 
of the hereditary transmission of their own misfortune, 
much good would result. Moreover, we believe that the 
adult deaf should take cognisance of the matter, and in 
their societies and associations they should discuss it free- 
ly, and take a strong stand in opposition to the mating of 
deaf persons who have the hereditary tendency on both 
sides. Inthe course of time the school training supple- 
mented by the after schoolinfluence, would create a strong 
public sentiment among the deaf that would surely tend 
to the decrease of matrimonial unions in which the risk 
of hereditary transmission of deafness is considerable.— 
TheMinnesota Companion, 


New York’s Chief Attraction. 


“A Gentleman from Mississppi”runs into its fourth 
month in the Bijou Theatre with popular interest 
unbated, and the house packed nightly. This play’s 
success here has been made purely and_ sheerly 
spontaneous; for it is placed in the Bijou with very 
little advance announcement, owing to the fact that 
its New York city production had originally been 
scheduled for March next. The lease of Douglas 
Fairbanks from “All for a Girl” was a fortuitous in- 
cident of the beginning for the theatrical season, in- 
asmuch as it not only gave Thomas A. Wise, as star 
of the play, an admirable co-worker, but furnished 
him, as author, with a first-class player for the role 
of “Bud” Haines, a character perfectly contrasted 
with Mr. Wise’s own, Senator Langdon. The Mis- 
ses Lola May and Ruth Shepley, as the fair young 
Mississippians, meet all the requirements of their 
roles. They are ingenues who can act and be pretty 
coincidentally. 


EMPLOYMENT WANTED 


A former student in Gallaudet College wants 
position in a school for the deaf as instructor in 
book-binding. 

Address: Anprew A. LeircH, 722 Wyndhurst 
Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


The Deaf-Mutes’ Register 
ROME, NEW YORK. 


A semi-montlhly record and reg- 
ister of the news regarding the 
deaf from a wide extent of terri- 
tory. Its columns are open to any 

one who has anything worth say- 
ing, and to those who wish to dis- 
cuss’ in a friendly and generous 
spirit any question bearing upon 
the interests of the deaf or calcu- 
lated to benefit them in any way. 
Subscription price only 50 cents a Year. 


Sample copies free. 


The Deaf-Mutes’ Register 
ROME, NEW YORK, 


The Deaf American 


The only popular independent weekly 
newspaper for the deaf in the world. 


Subscription (per year) 


75 cents 


RUSSELL SMITH, Pub, 
383i Decatur Street, Omaha, Neb. 


Send for handsome, illustrated catalogue 
which is mailed free and which tells of 


ARGO 
GASLIGHT 
PAPER 


With a grade to fit any nega- 
tive ; with a latitude which no 
other gaslight paper approahes; 
with brilliant shadows and 
half tones, clear, white high 
lights and economy—economy 
in first cost and in actual sav- 
ing thereafter—1oo good prints 
from every hundred sheets of 
paper. 

That’s the photographic paper 
which we want every photo- 
grapher, either professional or 
amateur, to try. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLPY 
COMPANY, 
(Established 180s) 
1332 ARGO PARK, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y, 
New York Office, 12 West 21st Street 


Go to Trenton’s Home 
of Vaudeville for a pleas- 
ant afternoon or night’s 
entertainment 


New Biograph 
Pictures 


Every Week. 


Always the best show 
in town 


Prices : ‘ 


Matinees - - « - 10,15 and 25 cents | 
Nights - - - 15, 25, 35 and 50 cents 


Che British Deaf Cimes 


An illustrated monthly magazine--newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 


LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Twenty-four pages monthly 


Annual subscription—single copies (prepaid ) 
60 cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post-card for specimen copy. 


Che British Deaf Times, 


25 WINDSOR PLACE, CARDIFF. 
VOCS TTC ST TOSS O OOOO OU OUUUOOS 


The better 


acquainted with our business 


you become 


methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
—the more goods you will bry 


of us each year. 
Ss. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
TRENTON. 


Dry Goods and Millinery. 


a 
'S'S'S'S'S'S's's's'e's's 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
& CO., 
35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


Saad, 5 


Hardware Grates 
Cile Heaters 
Ranges and 


Mantels 


Heaters 


Facings 


Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 

Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 

Bicycles 

Bicycle Supplies 
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John E. Thropp 
& Sons Co., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


e 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 


OWAsT NES 


AND 


BOILERS 
€ 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 


CASTINGS 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


Tn a Burry 
0 Paint 


Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints you get from us will be the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises, Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time’s destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c,, call on. 


€. F. Hooper § Co., 
8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


College Brand Clothes 
for Winter 


Made, designed, and worn by stylish chaps 
the country over. The RIGHTEST clothes 
and shoes come ready to put on. Snappy 
in style and fabric, and costs no more than 
GOOD CLOTHES ought to cost. If you 
wear them you KNOW —if you don’t get 


acquainted. : : : : . 
College Brand Suits and 
Overcoats 
$12 to $30 
Other makes from $10 up 


Everything in Furnishings. Bath Robes, 
House Coats, Shirts, Neckwear, Under- 
wear, Pajamas, Gloves, Hosiery, Hats, 
Shoes, Suit Cases, Umbrellas. 3 ‘ 


GUNSON 


THE HOME OF COLLEGE BRAND CLOTHES 


117-119 East State Street 
TRENTON, N. J. 


THE NEW JERSEY 
State 
Normal and Model 
Schools 


The Normal School 


Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 


Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


| The Model School 


It isa thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 


The cost for day pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to $58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern 
conveniences, The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 


J. M. GREEN. 


THE SILENT WORKER 


The New Jersey State School for the Deaf. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


FIRST DISTRICT. 
EpWaARrp E. GrosscuP GEORGE A. FREY 
SECOND DISTRICT. 
J. BINGHAM WOODWARD SILas R, MORSE 
THIRD DISTRICT. 
W. EpWIN FLORANCE Wma. G. SCHAUFFLER 
FOURTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM W. HAWKE S. ST. McCuTCHEN 
FIFTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM H. Morrow CHARLES E. SURDAM 
SIXTH DISTRICT. 
FRANCIS ScoTT JOHN W. THOMSON 
SEVENTH DISTRICT. 
EDWARD G. ROBERTSON WILBUR SANDFORD 
EIGHTH DISTRICT. 
JaMEs L. Hays T. O°CONOR SLOANE 
NINTH DISTRICT. 
ULAMOR ALLEN Wm. R. BARRICKLO 
TENTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM D. ForBES 


Officers gf The Board. 


EpWarpD Russ 


WARES 1. -STEAVEs aioe 56 on shea Shee aie President 
EDWARD G. ROBERTSON........ Vice-President 
CHARLES J. BAXTER..............04. Secretary 


PISMO SS WREST ai ss acdcs<aenvas ges sh niet 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF, established by act approved 
March jist, 1882, offers its advantages 

on the following conditions : 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making JOHN PP. WALEER, M. Aiscccscee wcace Superintendent Miss H. MAUDE DELLICKER GEORGE B. LLoyp 
ee eer = A erate at rien as 2 pupil is | THOMAS F. HEARNEN.............005 sess. Steward Miss Marte L. DILLON 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. The | MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS...... sel ee s++/Matron 
eee must be sroomepeniel by a certificate from a B. HOWARD SHARP.............. .Supervisor of Boys Industrial Department. 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK....Assistant Supervisor Kindergarten 
npg camel es of ne age or the ihote | MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS Supervisor of Girls RE SRS ee ee PT pen Drawing 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate i Faye ESR BRN CeO pe . nae : ss 
from two freeholders of the county. ‘These certificates are ELMER BARWIS, M.D...... ..... Attending Physician GEORGE S. PORTER....-- si rees ee eeee cee e ees Printing 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of a: plication, CLARA'S; SIN DATE. cask: sanvedineassoniestacsee Nurse | J. I. JOHNSON... ...--ee cee se eeeeee Wood-working 
and are accompanied by full directions for filling them FED IA St SAT eS os cae osc adawiato ede Se Secretary | CHAS. THROCKMORTON...........+-.5-5- Shoemaking 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- " | MISS BERTHA BILBEE...........ccccceeeeeeees Sewing 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by rar 8 “ 7 
writing to the following address : Academic Department. MISS KATHRYN WHELAN.......... Sewing, Assistant 
: Millinery and 
John P. Walker, M.A., ROWLAND B. Lioyn, A. B. B. Howarp SHARP MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON....... Eee ery 
TR N : ‘ Miss Mary D, TILson Miss Mary R. Woop —— 
TaN, Weg: Superintendent. Miss HELEN C. Vai. Miss ELIZABETH Hatt | EDWIN MARKLEY........c00. eee0e- Physical Director 
50 YEARS’ C. RIBSAM & SONS, 
EXPERIENCE 


Trave Marks 
DEsiIGNs 
CopyricuTts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Mea tae may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
* tmvention is probably table. Communica- 
tions strictly confident: Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest cy for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. | 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- | 


T A.M 
P.M. 


culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
ear; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


UNN & Co,s6r8r2e0es. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, 


PACH BROS. 
Photographers 


DO YOU 


ON THE HOUR 
FROM LIBERTY 


PO TTI: 


NEW YORK TO PHILADELPHIA sews’ S°2'y 


STREET FROM 


TEN MINUTES 


| Florists and Seedsmen 


Broad and Front Sts., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


BEFORE THE 
HouR From | AShmore and Blackwell, 
WEST 23RD ST. | | Dealer in 

TO 6 FROM6.504.M. | Fish, Game and Oysters 


EVERY HOUR IN TWO HOURS 
HOLIDAY HINTS 


KNOW a 
A Royal Typewriter, 


more. ) 


TO 5.50 P.M. 


(You can PAY more, but you can’t BUY 


(35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


a, 
STOLL’S 
| SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 
AND AMUSEMENTS. 


Trenton N. J. 


= $65 


30 East State St., 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


Conklin Selffilling Pen, - $3.00 up 
Waterman Fountain Pen, - $2.50 up 
“ Capital’ Fountain Pen, for $1.00 


(the regular $2.50 size gold pen) 


EXQUISITE BOX STATIONERY 
XMAS NOVELTIES \ 
XMAS CARDS, Ete. 


935 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
A GOOD OIL HEATER 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 


Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. 
No odors, and no danger in using. 


Price $4.25 and $5.00 


New Jersey History 


Samuel Heath Company 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 
334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


Other good heaters at less prices, but we 
can’t say s0 many good things about them. 
Come and see them. 


KAUFMAN'S 


123 & 125 So. Broad St. 
35 Lafayette St. 


Engraving and Die Stamping 


The Capital Stationery 


Stationers and Engravers 
15 N. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


and Genealogy a Specialty 


TRAVER’S BOOK STORE, 
108 S. BROAD ST 


GO tO_meeee= 
CONVERY & WALKER, 


129 North Broad 8t., 


and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city. 


